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S “compensation”’ for the serious expense and 
A damage inflicted upon him by the false charges 
brought against him by the police last August, 

Major G. B. Murray has this week been awarded an 
ea gratia grant of £500 out of the Metropolitan Police 
Fund. Major Murray was accused of being “ drunk 
and disorderly’ and of having “ annoyed women” 
in the street. At the police court before Mr. Mead he 
naturally was convicted, but on appeal the conviction 
was quashed and his character completely vindicated. 
Subsequently the affair has been re-examined and re- 
ported upon by a sub-committee of the Street Offences 
Committee, and it is upon this Report that the Home 
Secretary has acted in authorising the grant. The sum 
named may seem to be somewhat inadequate, but it 
is at any rate a good deal more than nothing; and 
nothing is what the great majority of the poorer and 
less influential victims of police ‘“ errors” receive. 
Two points about this case deserve further attention : 
(1) why should not the Report of the sub-committee 
be published in full, together with the evidence ? 
(2) why should the evidence of the police officer as to 
the Major's condition on arrest be officially described 
as “recklessly inaccurate,” when in the case of any 
civilian witness it would be described quite simply as 
“perjury”? The answer to both questions is probably 
the same, namely, “ Because it is necessary to preserve 
the reputation of the police force in the eyes of the 
public.” The Home Office officials concerned do not 
seem in the least to realise that public confidence in the 
rectitude of the London police has already been almost 
destroyed, and that these suppressions and prevari- 
cations, so far from tending to mend matters, can 
only increase the damage. ‘‘ What is there,” asks 
the ordinary newspaper reader, “that Sir Ernley 


Blackwell and Sir William Horwood seem to be so 
anxious to hide ? ” 





The decision of the Jugoslav Cabinet to get the 
Nettuno Conventions ratified by the Skupshtina has 
provoked an ugly outburst of anti-Italian feeling in 
Belgrade and in several provincial towns. These 
Conventions, signed as long ago as 1924, regulate the 
status of Italians and Jugoslavs in Zara, Fiume and 
the neutral zone. They are one-sided and confer certain 
rights on would-be Italian colonists and concession- 
hunters which might be exploited unfairly by the 
Fascist Imperialists. It is not altogether surprising, 
therefore, that they have always been fiercely opposed 
by the Croats and Slovenes. But the Government 
is now ina corner. The Italo-Jugoslav Pact of Friend- 
ship expires in a few weeks, and Rome insists on the 
ratification of the Nettuno Conventions as a condition 
of its renewal. Moreover, Jugoslavia is negotiating 
a loan of £50,000,000 in London, and though M. 
Marinkovitch declares that no pressure to ratify is 
being put on him by the British bankers, it is obvious 
that a row with Italy would seriously affect the pros- 
pects of the loan. In all the circumstances we hope 
that the Belgrade Government will be strong enough to 
carry out its prudent resolution. The Jugoslavs have 
grounds for their fears of Fascist policy in Dalmatia 
and in Albania. But their best hope lies in the improve- 
ment of relations with Italy. A defiance of, and a breach 
with, Mussolini could only lead them to disaster. 

* + * 

In a speech at Gettysburg, evidently intended to 
be taken as important, President Coolidge, on May 
80th, dealt with the new American policy of peace. 
Some of his statements were plain, while others were 
oddly obscure. What meaning, for instance, can be 
attached to the remark that the rest -ictive immigration 
law “is a declaration of national policy against the 
acquisition of the territory of any foreign people” ? 
Mr. Coolidge explained that peace was, for America, 
nothing but simple prudence. The interests of the 
United States are world-wide ; therefore its Government 
must view with peculiar disfavour, not only any danger 
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of being involved in war themselves, but any danger 
of war among other nations; and moreover, “ the 
trend of civilisation is undoubtedly towards peace.” 
The President described the results so far of the Kellogg 
proposals as “‘ one of the most impressive peace move- 
ments that the world has ever seen,” and in Washington 
it is assumed that the speech indicates a further com- 
munication to the Powers, with probably the submis- 
sion of a modified draft treaty. The Houses of Congress, 
meanwhile, have adjourned until December, and without 
passing the Navy Bill with its provision for fifteen 
cruisers. The President warned the Senate that the 
avoidance of a vote this session would mean the framing 
of a larger naval building programme at the end of 
the year, but in their eagerness to get away from 
Washington and plunge into the electoral campaign 
the Senators took no notice of the threat. There is 
no evidence in the American Press that either the Navy 
or the Kellogg pact will be important in the presidential 
election. The Republicans are far more concerned 
about the resentment of the Western farmers against 
the Coolidge Administration on account of the 
President’s second veto on the farm-relief Bill. 
** x * 


The recent visit of Dr. Benes to Berlin has resulted 
in a further strengthening of the friendly relations which 
have existed now for some time between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia and in a reaffirmation of the deter- 
mination of both Governments to work loyally for a 
policy of conciliation in the reconstruction of Europe. 
In commenting on Dr. Benes’s visit, the German Press 
has taken the opportunity to contrast the good relations 
existing between Germany and Czechoslovakia with 
the steady worsening of Czecho-Magyar relations. 
For this worsening the German Press, with the excep- 
tion of the Nationalist papers, holds the misguided 
agitation of Lord Rothermere almost entirely responsible. 
For some time now the Frankfurter Zeitung has been 
loud in its denunciation of these methods. And the 
Vossische Zeitung, commenting on the ludicrous visit 
of Mr. Esmond Harmsworth to Budapest, describes 
the grandiose demonstrations as “ an exploitation by 
the Hungarian Government of the hysterical curiosity 
of the masses.’”” The demonstrators, in fact, were 
recruited from the same crowds which a few weeks 
before nearly smothered Jackie Coogan and Josephine 
Baker in their wild enthusiasm. ‘“ Although they may 
have thought,’ continues the Vossische, “ that they 
were demonstrating for the restoration of Hungary’s 
political frontiers, they were not dangerous because the 
Hungarian Government had not organised them for 
irredentist motives at all, but in order to distract the 
attention of the Hungarian masses from the misery of 
their own position. For a long time Count Bethlen 
refused to have anything to do with this agitation. 
It has been carried so far, however, that the whole 
movement has now swept the careful Bethlen with it. 
Lord Rothermere himself has apparently no idea of 
what is going on in this part of the world.” 

a ve * 


The report of Messrs. Purcell and Hallsworth on the 
condition of Indian workers, published by the General 
Council of the T.U.C., deserves wide publicity for the 
account it gives of the ways of living and the low wages 
of Indian factory hands. Too much stress (as we might 
expect) is laid on the fact that terrible conditions 
persist after so long a period of British rule; for with 
the best will in the world the British Government could 
and can do little to raise the Indian standard of living, 
either 150 years ago or now. Among the worst ex- 
ploiters of Indian labour are Indian capitalists them- 
selves. The real trouble lies in the deplorably low 
standard of living of the Indian villager. It is only 
necessary to tempt him with a slightly higher income 
than he can gain on his own small piece of land in order 


————_ 


to persuade him to migrate to the town, and even then 
the industrial workers are only a small percentage of 
the enormous population. The T.U.C. delegates might 
therefore with advantage have incorporated something 
more about agricultural workers in their report, because 
in no other country are agricultural and industrial cop. 
ditions so interdependent. With few exceptions the 
Indian factory hand leaves his family to till his little | 
plot while he goes to work in the city, and he always 
pays an annual visit to his home village. At a pinch 
he can live on the scanty produce of his land, so that he 
has an independence that few factory workers in other 
countries can boast of. These periodical visits to the 
country lead to absenteeism in Indian industry, and 
employers are not slow to take advantage of it when 
bargaining for wages. Another factor contributing to 
a low standard of living is lack of efficiency, for it has 
been calculated that a Lancashire cotton mill worker 
can do the work of two and a half men engaged on the 
same job in a Bombay mill. The Indian worker's 
standard of living cannot be improved without bettering 
that of the agriculturist, because the factory worker is 
himself an agriculturist. This problem is in reality 


far more important to the Indian worker than that 
of Home Rule. 





* * * 


The British Government’s attempt to secure revision 
of the Washington Eight Hours Convention was 
defeated by one vote at this week’s meeting of the 
International Labour Organisation. The employers 
voted solidly for revision, and the workers against; 
the Government delegates voted against by a 
majority of one. The proposal to revise the Con- 
vention is thus for the time in suspense; but it 
should be noted that Mr. Wolfe, on behalf of 
the British Government, stated definitely that the 
Convention would not be ratified unless it were revised. 
This, we believe, is further than any Government 
spokesman has previously ventured to go. It means 
that, as long as Mr. Baldwin and his friends remain 
in power, the opportunity of securing by agreement an 
international reduction in the hours of labour will 
continue to be ignored. At most of the international 
Trade Union conferences of textile workers, miners 
and others held last week-end this question was dis- 
cussed; and the reactionary attitude of the British 
Government was generally recognised as the main 
obstacle in the way of reform. Great Britain, under 
her present rulers, is the leader of European industrial 
reaction. She is not only losing the chance of en- 
larging the leisure of her own people, but compelling 
millions of foreign workers to toil for excessively long 
hours in rivalry. Great Britain gains no competitive 
advantage from this. Mr. Baldwin a week or two ago 
was scolding the cotton employers for their attack on 
hours and wages. He had far better mind the beam 
in his own eye. 

* * * 


The weavers’ lock-out at Nelson, and the threatened 
lock-out at Oldham, may prove to be serious matters 
for the cotton trade. Both disputes arise out of 4 
similar issue—the dismissal of a single worker, followed 
by a strike, or strike-threat, of the workers employed 
in the same mill, followed in turn by a general lock-out 
of the entire district affected. These one-man disputes 
are not uncommon in the cotton trade; and most ol 
them are successfully adjusted. The danger in the 
present case is that the body of employers who vot 
for a lock-out in order to enforce longer hours and 
lower wages may seize the opportunity to pick 4 | 
quarrel on another issue, and so provoke a genera 
conflict, in the hope of dragging in the employers who 
were hostile to the attack on wages and hours. This 
danger is the greater because the dispute has begu" | 
at Oldham, which is one of the worst-affected areas" | 
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Lancashire, and contains many firms which are in a 
very bad way. In the Nelson case, a last minute 
intervention by the Mayor has failed; but it is to 
be hoped that a new attempt will be made to get 
the affair settled. Any widespread dispute in Lan- 
cashire just now will obviously wreck the attempt of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce to bring all 
arties in the industry together for a concrete dis- 
cussion of their common problems. Perhaps this is 
what some of the employers want. We hope not; 
but their attitude so far has been such as not to make 
that view untenable. 
* + * 


The proposal that the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
should open shops of its own in areas not at present 
served by retail Co-operative Societies was only carried 
by a narrow majority at the Co-operative Congress 
this week ; but it is a sign of the times that it should 
have been carried at all. The British Co-operative 
Movement has hitherto cherished a principle of purely 
local independence. There have, indeed, been sug- 
gestions for amalgamating all local stores into one 
great national society; but these have never really 
cut any ice. The present resolution may not be 
acted on at once; but it certainly represents a tran- 
sition in point of view. This change, moreover, is 
due to changing circumstances. Far more capital is 
needed to-day than even a few years ago for the 
setting up of an efficient local store; and except where 
new ground can be covered by the expansion of existing 
Societies, this fact materially checks the growth of 
Co-operation, especially in the rural and smaller 
urban areas. The C.W.S. has, or can easily get, the 
capital needed for this work of expansion. It cannot 
be expected to lend large sums to untried local Societies 
that are breaking new ground; and the suggestion is 
that it should itself open and run new stores, giving 
them independence when they have reached the 
necessary stage of development. There are clearly big 
possibilities behind this idea, and it is satisfactory that 
the extreme localism of Co-operative feeling has not 
prevented it, even at this experimental stage, from 
securing at least a bare majority in the representative 
Congress of the whole Co-operative Movement. 

* * * 


The Boot and Shoe Operatives, at their annual 
conference, had before them an executive recom- 
mendation that they should cease to administer the 
Unemployment Insurance scheme, and hand _ their 
members over to be dealt with directly by the 
Exchanges. This is by no means the first discussion 
by a Trade Union of this issue ; nor is it at all likely 
to be the last. The terms given to the Unions which 
administer the scheme have long been so unfavourable 
as to involve a practically inevitable loss; and under 
the last Act they have been again stiffened, so as to 
make Union administration harder still. Undoubtedly 
a good many of the Whitehall officials are definitely 
eager to squeeze the Unions out, and to centralise the 
entire scheme under departmental control. The Unions, 
however, are reluctant to let go, even if they lose by 
working the scheme; for it gives them contact with 
their own unemployed members, and helps them to 
function as employment agencies side by side with 
the official Exchanges. There are two sides to the 
question whether it would be better to centralise the 
entire scheme under direct State administration ; 
but, whatever view is taken on this point, it is clearly 
unfair, while nominally allowing the Unions to 
administer the Act, to impose on them in effect con- 
ditions which make their surrender of the task 
inevitable in the long run. Parliament has recognised 
the right of the Unions to act as administrators ; and 
the Ministry of Labour has no right to squeeze them 
out by administrative pressure. 





The Miners’ International is now pressing for a 
World Coal Conference, designed not merely to report 
on the situation of the industry, but to devise, by 
international agreement, means of mending it. There 
is clearly little need for further information. The 
various Government reports of recent years, and the 
documents submitted to last year’s International 
Economic Conference, contain most of the data that 
are wanted. What is required, in the miners’ view, 
is the will to act together. Presumably this must 
mean the creation, under control, of some sort of 
international cartel regulating output, markets and 
prices. No one supposes that this can easily be 
secured; but it is evident that the existing com- 
petition is doing neither the coal industry nor the 
community anywhere any good. Nor do even the 
steel-makers really benefit; for if all profit equally 
by the difficulties of the coal mines, none is any better 
off. A cartel arrangement for coal has its dangers, 
and would not be easy to work. But it becomes 
clearer and clearer that the coal question will have 
to be solved on international as well as national lines, 
and that the longer we put off the attempt to solve 
it the more difficult it will become. It is quite important 
enough and quite urgent enough to merit an inter- 
national discussion on the lines of the Geneva discussions 
on finance and last year’s Geneva meeting on tariffs 
and similar questions. Will the League of Nations, 
through its Economic Section, take the initiative ? 
It would greatly consolidate its position if it could 
persuade the Powers to use it as their agent for 
dealing with the world problem of the coal mines. 

* * a 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Free State Ministers 
are purring delightedly over Washington’s invitation 
to take part in the Kellogg Pact negotiations. [If, 
like the mass of their countrymen, they are not wildly 
excited by plans for the outlawry of war, as good 
politicians they recognise that the American Note 
can be turned to excellent account as a propagandist 
asset both at home and in the States. This is also 
painfully clear to the anti-Treatyites, and that nothing 
should be lacking to add to the satisfaction of 
Ministerialists Mr. de Valera has announced his intention 
of raising the whole matter in the Dail. Apparently 
his view is that the Kellogg proposals, whatever their 
original intention may have been, have been twisted b 
the Machiavellian genius of Sir Austen Chamberlain, wi 
the active connivance of Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues, 
into a conspiracy to rivet British fetters still more tightly 
about Ireland’s neck. The exclusion of the Free State 
from the negotiations would have been trumpeted 
by Mr. de Valera as a proof that Dominion status 
was merely a polite name for servitude, her participation 
in the discussions is explained away on the ground that 
her rulers in addition to betraying Irish interests are 
arranging to stab America in the back. Fianna Fail’s 
real fear, of course, is that the Washington invitation 
may increase Free State prestige amongst Irish- 
Americans, and so deprive Mr. de Valera of the financial 
support without which it would be impossible for him to 
carry on his campaign against the Treaty settlement. 
It is a cherished illusion with him that his exertions 
in the States did more than anything else to keep 
America out of the League of Nations, and he appears 
to be equally confident that he can not merely out- 
manceuvre the Free State but torpedo the Kellogg 
plan. By no means all his followers share his optimism. 
They remember only too well that the chief result of 
his former crusade was to paralyse the political strength 
of the Irish in America, and they have a strong suspicion 
that intervention would end as before in a disastrous 
split. Mr. de Valera is so certain to muddle a delicate 
question of this kind that the more rope Mr. Cosgrave 


gives him the sooner can he be trusted to hang himself. 
A2 
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THE MAN OF MODEST 
POLICIES 


r AHE Prime Minister devoted his Bank Holiday— 
whether for pleasure or as a duty we do not 
know—to making a political speech. It was 

all typical Baldwinese—plain, kindly, soothing, and 

unconvincing. We are left after reading it, as we are 
left by a bottle of “ stone ginger,” with a sweet taste 
on the palate, a slight feeling of fullness about the 
diaphragm, and a strong feeling that it wanted a dash 
of gin in it. Mr. Baldwin dealt with two main points. 

The one was democracy, of which he is a benevolent 

patron. The other was the record of his Government, 

about which he is vastly complacent. He is satisfied 
that he and his party have “stood the test,” have 

“kept faith,” and can be trusted again. 

Now nobody doubts Mr. Baldwin’s belief in democratic 
forms. He does not hob-nob with Mussolini; he is 
not anxious to strengthen the House of Lords; he will 
take the risk of enfranchising the “ flappers.” But 
when Mr. Baldwin’s democracy gets out of the study 
into the market-place it limps painfully. It is all very 
well for him to say that during the last generation the 
emphasis has shifted from political to social and indus- 
trial questions. But it is precisely in his indifference 
to, or his feeble handling of, these social and industrial 
questions that his failure lies. Mr. Baldwin believes 
in democracy; but does he know what democracy 
means to-day ? Does he realise that what the country 
expects of its Parliament and its Government in 1928 
is not what it expected in 1898? His answer to that 
is that he is a man who has always been modest in his 
policies, not a wizard handing you ninepence for your 
fourpence. Very true; only he might have completed 
the truth by adding that his policies are generally so 
excessively modest that they are hardly visible, that 
he often hands you twopence for your fourpence, and 
for an occasional treat sells you a pig in a poke. And 
when he assures us that he has “ kept faith,” we seem 
to see bulging, as it were, from one of his pockets the 
things which he ought to have done, and from the other 
the things which he ought not to have done. 

Amongst the large audience at Welbeck Abbey last 
Monday there were, we suppose, some mechanics and 
artisans, some miners, some shop-assistants and clerks, 
some agriculturists, some persons interested in educa- 
tion, in public finance or in foreign affairs. How does 
Mr. Baldwin’s claim to have kept faith strike them ? 
There is a Factories Bill which has been pigeon-holed 
for three and a half years. There is the Washington 
Hours Convention which the Government obstinately 
refuses to ratify. There is an “ optional clause” for 
the arbitration of international disputes which it will 
not sign. There is an urgent need for educational and 
public health reforms on which it turns its back. Those 
are a few of Mr. Baldwin’s negative ‘* achievements.” 
His positive achievements are mainly timid, but some- 
times rash, tinkerings, ranging from the safeguarding 
of industries and Mr. Churchill’s currency reforms to 
Acts for suppressing Trade Union rights and lengthening 
the hours of coal-miners. And all this, says Mr. 
Baldwin, has been achieved “ in spite of the year 1926.” 
It is a pretty claim. But our memories are not quite 
so short as that, and when he lays his record before 
the country next summer, he is likely to find that the 





year 1926 will be a witness against him and not for 
him. No Government ever failed more signally to 
** stand the test ’ than did Mr. Baldwin and his friends 
in their handling of the great coal dispute. 


But this is Mr. Baldwin’s blind spot. He has to 
admit that the State must interfere sometimes; but 
being congenitally a man of negatives, he not only 
dislikes interference, he avoids it even where the 
necessity for it is patent. He hopes that kind words 
and exhortations, in which line he is without a rival, 
will persuade coal-owners and cotton-masters, and other 
muddlers or exploiters of the public, to change their 
ways. And by way of commending this “ modest 
policy,” he tries to make our flesh creep with a picture 
of what the Socialists would do. The Socialists, he 
says, ““ would carry State interference to such a pitch 
of control and regulation as to make us the salaried 
employees of the State.”” This is twaddle. Whom 
does he mean by “us”? There were, it is reported, 
seventy thousand people listening to Mr. Baldwin last 
Monday. How many of these do the Socialists (who 
are presumably the Labour Party) aim at turning into 
salaried employees of the State? It is not proposed, 
so far as we know, to deal so with farmers or agricultural 
workers, or shopkeepers, or bricklayers or engineers, 
or the Duke and Duchess of Portland. And Mr. 
Baldwin can hardly have been alluding to any of the 
postmen, policemen, school-teachers, or municipal em- 
ployees who may have been in the crowd, for they are 
already salaried servants of the State. We must 
assume, therefore, that he was thinking (if indeed he was 
thinking at all) of the miners, and that his argument 
was directed against nationalisation of the coal-mines. 
As to that, we fancy that most of the miners would be 
happier—or at least suppose they would be happier—if 
they were salaried employees of the State than they 
are in their present pickle. But, in any case, there is 
not much point in the argument. For Mr. Baldwin 
knows very well that the fundamental issue is not be- 
tween a full-blooded Socialism and his policy of laisser 
faire, but between any drastic scheme of reorganisation 
of the coal industry (which would not necessarily involve 
nationalisation) and his policy of laisser faire. 

Let us be just, however, to the man of negatives. 
He has lately got a new idea about this problem. 
The Government, he tells us, “‘ has devoted prolonged 
thought to the best way of rendering such help as the 
Government can to coal and other basic industries.” And 
the result is the scheme that was explained in the Budget 
speech by Mr. Churchill, and is to be implemented by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain produced 
the first of his two Bills last week. This measure, the 
Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Bill, sorts out 
and classifies the properties which are to be relieved, 
wholly or in part, from the payment of rates. We shall 
have to wait for the second, which will deal with the 
distribution of the Exchequer grants among the local 
authorities, before we can express a final judgment on 
the scheme. But we know quite enough to enable us 
to make a substantial general criticism, and we have 
indeed made it already in these columns. This pre- 


tentious plan is, we believe, altogether wrongly con- 
ceived. It is not going to give anyone ninepence for 
his fourpence ; it is going to give some people who do 
not need help ninepence for other people’s ninepences, and 
it is going to give many who do need it nothing at all. 
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It is a roundabout and entirely uncertain way of 
relieving necessitous areas; it is a certain way of 
creating further confusion and difficulties in local 
government. It is a refusal to recognise that the 
burden of unemployment must, both in fairness to the 
ratepayers and for the sake of good administration, 
be transferred to the State. It is a general dole to 
manufacturers, a subsidy without respect to local 
circumstances or individual needs. And it may be 
expected, therefore, to cause anomalies and heartburn- 
ings, not only among local authorities, but among the 
manufacturers themselves. For it will be found that 
the lion’s share of the relief will go to the flourishing 
businesses, whose rateable value is high; while those 
which are depressed (not necessarily, as some people 
seem to assume, because they are inefficient) in areas of 
low rateable value will get a comparatively trifling 
assistance. 

To this scheme there will presently be attached 
some “reforms” of local government, including, we 
are given to understand, a partial break-up of the 
Poor Law. And with it, as the last great achievement 
resulting from his “‘ modest policies,” Mr. Baldwin will 
be ready to face the electors of the country. If the 
electors vote intelligently, as he says he expects them 
to, they will tell him that, though they do not want a 
wizard for Prime Minister, they do want a man with 
some sense of realities. 


A DIPLOMATIC SHIFTING 


Paris, May 28th. 
RR otic French « changes are taking place in Europe. 


The French and the German elections are extremely 

significant. The diplomatic activities of Italy are 
not without importance. The stirring of the countries 
of the Little Entente and their apparent search for a new 
policy are facts which strike the observer. The campaign 
for the revision of the Treaty of Trianon, whatever may 
come of it, suggests the fragility of the peace documents 
of 1919, as well as of the alliances in Europe which short- 
sighted people believed to be permanent. The discussions 
about the multilateral pact proposed by America contain, 
whether one likes it or not, a certain menace against the 
artificial constitution of Europe based chiefly upon the 
principle of mutual assistance. 

Each of these subjects calls for careful study. They 
curiously interlock. In France the general elections showed 
& movement towards the Right—though this movement 
has been somewhat exaggerated abroad. There are 
special causes for the relative check of the Radicals, 
Socialists, and Communists. They are connected with 
the financial situation. They have nothing to do with 
foreign affairs. It is obvious that the country wishes 
M. Poincaré to complete his task, and there are signs 
that M. Poincaré will, without delay, stabilise the franc 
at its present value. But if financial considerations have 
influenced the composition of the Chamber, there is not 
the smallest hint of a reversal of the foreign policy (as 
understood by the people) to which the name of M. Briand 
8 peculiarly attached. M. Poincaré too stands for a 
rapproahement with Germany. Nobody any longer desires 
to create difficulties in Franco-German relations. Though 
there are still anomalies in those relations, the French 
have finally returned to normal sentiments about Germany, 
and would be impatient if anybody or anything raised 
again doubts concerning Franco-German friendship. When 
the escape of poisonous gas spread dismay at Hamburg, 


the French newspapers called upon French experts to 
explain that there were commercial reasons for the manu- 
facture of phosgene. Their whole efforts were directed 
to the allaying of alarm. Imagine those same newspapers 
dealing with such an event two or three years ago. They 
would have found in it the proof of German perfidiousness. 
To-day they are annoyed at the necessity of explaining 
it away. 

The German elections undoubtedly denote the unpopu- 
larity of the old imperialism, the old nationalism, the old 
militarism. They constitute a victory for the Left. There 
is an unmistakable demand for the continuation of a pacific 
policy. The monarchist cause is lost as it was lost in 
France during the Presidency of Marshal MacMahon. 
The German Republic is solidly established. Germany, 
like France, is anxious to forget the past, and repudiates 
those who endeavour to keep alive the war spirit. It is 
true that commentators in France clearly point out that 
the Social-Democrats are just as resolved on the evacuation 
of Rhineland and the overhauling of the Reparations 
plan as were the reactionaries. But their methods are 
altogether different and will probably be more effective. 
To refuse them fresh concessions will probably be impossible. 
They have powerful arguments which the Nationalists 
did not possess in asking for the revision of the treaties. 
The Social-Democrats and other parties of the Left are 
equally ardent in their desire for the abolition of the Polish 
corridor to Danzig. They no more than the Nationalists 
accept the Upper Silesian boundaries. They are favourable 
to the Anschluss—the union of Austria with Germany. But 
although these claims cannot be admitted en bloc and 
immediately, France is largely disarmed ; and such French 
patriots as M. Gustave Hervé, once the chief spokesman of 
M. Millerand, already go so far as to declare that if 
France had a strong Government she would solemnly 
register the fact that the section of the German people 
which did not will the aggression of 1914 has obtained 
power with intentions which are manifestly pacific, and 
that the Republic is sufficiently solid in Germany for 
France to place her trust in it. ‘* The Government,” 
he writes, “‘ should ask our allies to evacuate with us (the 
French) the portion of the Left Bank of the Rhine that 
they occupy, and thus give to the German Republic a 
first proof of the confidence of the French Republic. 
That symbolical gesture would not only complete the 
downfall of the Hohenzollerns, but would win for us the 
sympathy of the United States and facilitate a general 
settlement of inter-allied debts.” There are protests 
against this interpretation, but on the whole French 
feeling is sympathetic towards the German democracy. 
Pierre Bertrand in the Quotidien represents the predominant 
public opinion when he says that France should seize 
the occasion to inaugurate an era of reconciliation. 

At the same time the evidences of a changed outlook in 
Central Europe multiply. The June session of the Council 
of the League of Nations is about to open and various 
matters which directly interest the Little Entente will 
again come up. But the Little Entente, instead of meciing 
in conference to decide what attitude it shall adopt, has 
postponed its meeting until after the session of the Council. 
A number of explanations are given. They are not satis- 
factory. We are told that M. Titulesco is unwell; but 
surely if Roumanian policy is clear another Minister might 
have been designated to consult with his friendly colleagues 
of Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. M. Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia is, we are informed, tired after nine years of 
diplomatic labour; but he has nevertheless made a tour 
of the Western capitals. As for M. Marinkovitch, he too 
has had need of repose, and his presence is required in the 
Jugoslav Parliament. These are curious excuses, and 
to them is added the statement that since the questions 
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which are to come before the Council in June are the 
same as those which were posed in March, it is superfluous 
to have preliminary talks about them. 

Yet one would have thought that Roumania, for example, 
after the adverse decision of the League in March, would 
have been glad to have had reassurances of the support 
of Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia in the matter of com- 
pensation for Hungarian optants. One would have thought 
that the report of the Commissioners who have inquired 
into Hungarian gun-running would have furnished an 
interesting topic for the Little Entente. Instead, we 
find the Little Entente trying to wash its hands of the 
whole business. Particularly would one have thought 
that later developments in the campaign for the revision 
of the Treaty of Trianon would have brought the members 
of the anti-Hungarian alliance together. The Petit Parisien 
in reply to all this contends that the views of the Little 
Entente are so well-known that there is no need to repeat 
them at this juncture. It is impossible to refrain from 
wondering whether those views are indeed well known, 
whether they have not undergone some alteration, whether 
there is real accord among the Danubian partners. 

These suspicions are increased by a series of strange 
rumours. Italy has not only entered into a virtual alliance 
with Hungary, but has endeavoured to draw Roumania 
into her orbit. How far she has succeeded is speculative, 
but it is hard to believe that the whispers one hears in 
diplomatic circles are entirely baseless. Still more 
important perhaps is the statement that has been made 
concerning the position of Czechoslovakia. It is insinuated 
that small territorial concessions have been envisaged, 
and that Czechoslovakia is tentatively turning towards 
Germany. Some time ago I found in the Prager Tagblatt 
a long editorial devoted to an article of mine. The Prager 
Tagblatt asserted that it was not true that reasonable 
changes of the status quo are absolutely and completely 
refused in responsible quarters. The question is what 
changes are necessary to prevent the peace of the world 
from being endangered. It was further affirmed that the 
intervention of an authoritative person belonging to 
one of the Great Powers would be very valuable. The 
British Foreign Secretary was ruled out, because he had 
committed himself a little too much with Mussolini, Primo 
de Rivera, and Lord Rothermere. The newspaper pleaded 
that the peoples of the Little Entente are naturally afraid 
of changes which might jeopardise their independence. 

Recently the Action Frangaise remarked that after 
Mussolini had told Lord Rothermere that diplomatic 
documents were not eternal and therefore no frontier was 
fixed for ever, M. Zaleski, the Polish Minister, nevertheless 
paid him a visit. Jacques Bainville also stated that 
M. Masaryk, the President of Czechoslovakia, does not 
disguise in private conversation his view that Czecho- 
slovakia may, sooner or later, yield to Hungary districts 
more or less peopled by Magyars. As was to be expected, 
there were instant denials. Yet denials are not, in these 
circumstances, altogether convincing. In France much 
has been made of a speech by M. Stephen Osusky, the 
Czechoslovakian Minister in Paris. He showed that 
the Peace Conference properly took into account the 
economic necessities of Czechoslovakia. An outlet on 
the Danube was indispensable. The fate of Bratislava 
was irrevocably fixed as was that of the island which forms 
the hinterland of the port of Bratislava. Other portions 
of Slovak territory are equally vital to the existence of the 
State, and never will Czechoslovakia agree to any mutila- 
tion. With all respect for M. Osusky, however, one would 
like to know why it was left to a diplomatic representative 
to make these statements. 

The Temps discusses the visit of M. Benes to Berlin 
after his visit to London. It is natural that these journeys 





of M. Benes should provoke comment, and it is admitted 
that an attempt has been made to put pressure on the 
statesmen of the Little Entente. German newspapers 
try to see in these démarches a desire on the part of Czecho. 
slovakia to come to an understanding with Germany 
particularly in the economic domain. The leading French 
newspaper ridicules the idea that the policy of Locarno 
has had the effect of loosening the ties between France 
and her Central European allies, thus obliging the Centra] 
European countries to seek elsewhere support that they 
are not certain of finding at Paris. The interest of France 
in the maintenance of the status quo has not, it declares, 
diminished, and France is faithful to her allies. Again, 
the Temps pours scorn on the notion that the Franco. 
German rapprochement could possibly be directed against 
England. Was not Sir Austen Chamberlain one of the 
artisans of the Locarno Pact ? 

Certainly some of the diplomatic conceptions that are 
beginning to shape themselves are fantastic. They are 
contradictory. They cannot be translated into realities, 
Yet, when all allowances are made for interested exaggera- 
tions, one has still the impression that the original con- 
ceptions of European nations, and the original alliances 
which were determined by the war, are beginning to be 
shaken, and that there is a cautious but unquestionable 
search for fresh combinations. Partly, of course, despite 
sundry denials, the American proposals, which must have 
some effect on the existing pacts based on the principle 
of mutual assistance, whether concluded inside or outside 
the framework of the League of Nations, are responsible 
for the possibility of the breaking-up of present arrange- 
ments. Ido not think that one can safely go much further, 
but one is certainly safe in saying that the evidence of a 
shifting of viewpoint, a readjustment of alliances, a general 
change of diplomatic tendencies in Europe, is accumulating. 

SIsLEY HupDLEsTon, 


CYPRUS AND THE PAN- 
HELLENIC PROBLEM 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


IR GARNET WOLSELEY landed at Larnaca on 
S July 22nd, 1878, to take over the administration 
of Cyprus from the Turks in the name of the 
British Crown. He was met at the port by a deputation 
of the Greek Cypriots, headed by the Archbishop of 
Nicosia, who read and presented to him an Address of 
Welcome. The lines upon which such documents are 
written are laid down by long-established custom, and this 
one did not differ greatly from most others, except that 
it was more sincere, because Sir Garnet’s landing marked 
the end of the hated Turkish Mohammedan Government. 
The English were certainly aliens, but they were at least 
Christians, and precedent encouraged the Cypriots to hope 
that the English might help them to achieve their tremen- 
dous nationalist ambition—union with Mother Greece. 
Accordingly, there was a sentence in the Address which 
stated that the welcome was the more sincere, for they 
remembered that England had in the past reunited the 
the people of the Ionian Islands with their Greek compa- 
triots. That sentence can be said to have set the pace, 
for, from that day to this, the nationalist leaders in Cyprus 
have never ceased to work for the furtherance of the Pan 
Hellenic ideal. 
The strength of this nationalist attachment to Greece Is 
remarkable, for, though Cypriots are of Greek stock, 
Greece is one of the few nations which have never held 
sway over the island. The others pass in a bewildering 
array from 1450 B.C. until the present time, Egypt, Persi4 
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Egypt again, Rome, Constantinople, England—for a few 
years when it was conquered by Richard I. during the 
Crusades. Then it was made a Latin kingdom and admin- 
istered first by the Knights Templars, then by the Lusignan 
dynasty of France. Then it was captured in turn by 
Genoa, Venice and the Turks ; and after the Berlin Congress 
of 1878 it was finally ceded to England. 

We usually point to the Jews as the supreme example 
of the tremendous and lasting power which nationalism 
exercises over men. But, though for many centuries 
the Jews were a nation without a country, they had their 
memories and traditions, their romantic history, their 
great writings, and their supreme gift of religion to the 
world. All these kept the ideal untarnished and vivid 
for each generation. But the Cypriots have none of 
these things. All their historic memories are of subjection ; 
there is little romance and no greatness in their story. 
Their literature is negligible ; their cause has been helped 
by no special pleading in the history books or at inter- 
national congresses; the world owes them no special 
debt; their traditions are purely local. All their circum- 
stances seem to have worked together to exterminate in 
them the idea of nationalism. Yet it persists, and is 
probably stronger to-day than ever before. It is hard 
indeed that doggedness such as this should be doomed to 
failure, but it is harder still to see how their ambition can 
be achieved in the present state of Europe. 


But it cannot be justly said that we as a nation are 
inimical to the legitimate aspirations of our Cypriot subjects 
for any self-regarding reason. The accusation has indeed 
been made, but the facts do not justify it. For 
there is probably not one of our Crown Colonies which is 
of less practical value to us. It is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that it was acquired in an expansive and 
expensive fit of imperialistic absentmindedness on the 
part of Disraeli at the Berlin Congress. No one is likely 
to question the sarcasm of a modern historian, who says 
of the transaction, “‘ One may incline to think that Lord 
Beaconsfield was paying the White Man the compliment of 
increasing his burden somewhat recklessly.” For Cyprus 
is useless as a naval station. It has no suitable harbours, 
and it is just too far away from Port Said to act as an outpost 
for the Suez Canal defences. It is noteworthy that, in 
spite of the great naval activity in the Eastern Mediterranean 
during the war, the only use to which Cyprus was put was 
the provision of a large military hospital. Its chief export 
is rough native wine, and there is a rich asbestos mine at 
Amiandos which is leased and worked by a private English 
company. Our positive gain from the possession of the 
island is negligible, and, looking at the matter from a solely 
economic point of view, it would matter very little to the 
British Empire if Cyprus were miraculously submerged 
beneath the sea to-morrow. 

It is clear, then, that we have no ulterior motive in 
refusing to grant to the Cypriots the desire of their hearts. 
Most of us would, in fact, feel inclined to apply to Cyprus 
Gladstone’s famous phrase, “ A people rightly struggling 
to be free.” If the will is there, why cannot this freedom 
be granted ? 
_ The answer lies first in the last four hundred years of the 
island’s history. In the sixteenth century the Turks 
conquered it, and ruled it until the nineteenth. They 
made it a colony, and many Turkish families settled there. 
With the passing of three centuries these immigrants 
acquired a stake in the country. They farmed their land 
well, and by trading they brought some wealth. To-day, 
every fifth person in Cyprus is Turkish. The two races 
loathe each other, but manage to exist side by side with 
remarkably little friction, owing to the neutral wisdom 
of the government. These Turkish settlers have a two-fold 


right to be consulted. They are British subjects equally 
with the Greeks, and they have a three-hundred-year-old 
stake in the country. 

The strength of the mutual national hatred of Greece 
and Turkey was shown very clearly after the war. To 
abandon Cyprus to Greece would mean the inevitable 
slaughter of the Turkish inhabitants. That in_ itself 
could not be risked on humanitarian grounds. But, 
looking further afield, what would be the effect on the 
powers at Angora? They could not for their honour’s 
sake look tamely at such a holocaust. It could hardly 
fail to set the Near East in a blaze, and the Near East, 
as we know from bitter experience, is the chief danger 
zone of the European Powers. But it is equally impossible 
to clear the way by expatriating the many thousands of 
Turkish families, who have held their farms for centuries. 
They could only become a horde of ruined refugees with 
a legitimate grievance. Such a solution, again, would 
not be taken quietly by the Turkish Government. There 
is further the question of religion. It is clear that Cyprus 
could not be ceded to Greece without a great injustice 
being done to the Mohammedans in the island. It does 
not require much imagination to foresee how quickly the 
cry of religious persecution would be raised, and what 
a disastrous effect it would have on the millions of 
Mohammedans in the Empire. 

But even if the situation were not complicated by the 
presence of the Cypriot Turks, it is still highly doubtful 
whether such a step could be taken. For Mussolini has 
imperial longings, and they are directed towards naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. His speeches bombasti- 
cally proclaim it ; and it is only a few years since he showed 
that he was prepared to back them by action, so soon as 
opportunity offered. The Corfu incident was made the 
outward and visible sign of his inward and invisible spirit. 
He seized the opportunity of a quarrel with Greece, gave 
an order, and the Italian warships sailed away from their 
Adriatic harbour, and solemnly bombarded an Armenian 
orphanage at Corfu. That incident, as it happened, came 
to nothing, but it was significant of the trend of Italian 
politics. Between Italy and Greece no love is lost; and 
Greece, hampered as she is by the apparently imperishable 
Balkan feuds, is no match for the thoroughly organised 
Italian state. To hand over a Mediterranean island of 
size and possible importance to a Power without adequate 
means for its defence would be a perpetual temptation to 
nations which are seeking visible signs for the increased 
prestige their statesmen and newspapers are never tired 
of proclaiming. And, though the League of Nations 
exists to deal with precisely such situations, the Corfu 
incident just mentioned showed very clearly how little 
power it has when any of the greater states chooses to 
set it at defiance. 

The one chance there was of acceding to the wishes of 
the Cypriots has passed. It occurred during the early 
days of the war, when, as is common knowledge, England 
was prepared to cede Cyprus to Greece in return for the 
Greek aid of the Allied cause. But Greece chose neutrality, 
and the attainment of the Cypriot ideal was indefinitely 
postponed. 

These facts have been explained again and again to the 
Cypriot agitators. But the agitation has not died. It is 
carried on mainly by the Bishops and priests of the Greek 
Church, who base their claims on both ethnological and 
ecclesiastical grounds. Their campaign is supported by 
all kinds of allegations of British misrule, which are almost 
entirely unfounded in fact. But they find a ready audience. 
The only past glories on which they can build their case 
and fire the imaginations of their hearers are somewhat 
tarnished, as the history of the island shows, but they 
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can impress Cypriots with them none the less. To back 
this they use skilfully the cries of race and religion, and the 
government’s taxation of the peasants’ crops. And, 
though the ideal is pursued in rather a shiftless manner, 
backed by propaganda which will not bear impartial 
investigation, it is pursued vigorously. The marvel is 
not that it is comparatively ineffective, but that it goes on 
at all. 

What the outcome of it will be no one can say. The 
whole matter is not perhaps of the first importance. But 
it is interesting and even significant. For straws will 
show the direction and force of the wind, and this agitation 
speaks clearly enough of the tremendous hold which the 
spirit of nationalism still has on the peoples of the Near 
East. R. B. L. 


FAIR PLAY FOR MAN 


r | SHERE is a deep-rooted prejudice among human 
beings against human beings. Man is the butt 
of nine-tenths of their satire, and you would 

conclude, if you believed half what they have written about 
him, that he must be the most unpleasant and the most 
blackguardly of the animals. In recent years it has been 
the custom to accuse him of a love of cruelty of which all 
the other animals are innocent. He is a beast of prey, we 
are told, not because he has to be a beast of prey or starve, 
but because he enjoys being a beast of prey. The tiger, 
it appears, is a humanitarian compared to him, and the 
boa constrictor is a kindly creature when it is not alarmed 
or hungry. I confess I do not share this sentimental 
view of wild animals, and I hold that the human being com- 
pares favourably with any of them from the elephant to the 
rat. Charmingly as the lions behaved to Daniel, I am sure 
that Daniel was a nobler creature than any of them, and 
Androcles was at least as kind to another lion as the lion 
was to Androcles. I do not wish to speak ill of wild beasts, 
but merely to keep them in their place and to express my 
opinion that none of them has a better heart, though some 
of them may have better heads, than Mr. Baldwin. Man 
is undoubtedly cruel, but he is at least the only animal that 
tries not to be so cruel as nature made him. 

Mr. Shaw, writing as ‘‘ Consul Junior,” in the Daily News, 
is the latest eminent human being to champion the other 
species of animals against his own race. A man of science, 
discussing Dr. Voronoff’s plan for enabling us to live till 
one hundred and fifty by transplanting the glands of apes 
into our bodies, suggested that, as a result of such an 
operation, human beings would ultimately acquire the 
characteristics of apes such as cruelty and _ sensuality. 
Mr. Shaw, impersonating an ape, cries out indignantly 
against the implication that apes are crueller and more 
sensual than human beings. ‘“‘ We apes,” he declares, 
“are a patient and kindly race; but this is more than we 
can stand. Has any ape ever torn the glands from a living 
man to graft them upon another ape for the sake of a brief 
and unnatural extension of that ape’s life? Was Torque- 
mada anape? Were the Inquisition, and the Star Chamber 
monkey-houses ? Were ‘ Luke’s iron crown and Damien’s 
bed of steel’ the work of apes? Has it been necessary 
to found a Society for the Protection of Ape Children, as 
it has been for the protection of human children? Was 
the late war a war of apes or of men?” The answer to all 
these questions is, as the statesmen say, in the negative ; 
but even so they prove no more than if Mr. Shaw had asked : 
“* Was Torquemada a Hottentot ?” The fact that Torque- 
mada was not an Hottentot does not prove that the Hotten- 
tots are a kindlier race than Europeans. As for the sugges- 
tion that no ape has ever torn the glands from a living man 
in order to perform an experiment in rejuvenation on 
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another ape, there is no reason to suppose that the self. 
denial of apes in this matter, so fortunate for ourselves, js 
prompted by motives of humanity. The ape is an animal 
lower in the scale of evolution than man, and, if it spares yg 
and our glands, this is due, not to any tenderness for ys 
but to its abyssmal ignorance. Let the apes but go to 
school for a few centuries, and devote themselves to research 
work at their universities, and we shall find them experi- 
menting on human beings quite as callously as human 
beings have ever experimented on animals. And why 
should they not? Naturally, they think that the world 
was made for apes, and that it is better that a hundred 
human beings should perish than that one ape should 
suffer so much as a slight headache. Man is a fairly in. 
significant creature in his own eyes, but his insignificance 
in his own eyes is nothing to his insignificance in the eyes 
of an ape. If ever the apes become civilised enough to 
conquer us, they will have no compunction, for all Mr, 
Shaw thinks to the contrary, in turning us into beasts of 
burden, vivisecting us, and cooking us for their tables, 
There will be humane apes among them, who will protest 
against this, and who will plead that the human being has 
his rights as well as the ape; but the mass of apes will 
never believe this, and many of them will even deny that a 
human being has feelings. 

Certainly, no animal outside a legend has ever been 
known to spare a human being out of kindness. Human 
beings have societies for the preservation of wild animals in 
Africa: the lions, on the other hand, have no society for 
the preservation of human beings. If a tiger is hungry, 
it will kill a man as soon as look at him. The wolf does not 
show mercy even to women and children. For centuries, 
indeed, human beings have gone about in fear of their lives 
because of the pitiless ferocity of wild animals. They have 
been chased by bulls, savaged by horses, scratched by cats, 
devoured by, lions, stung by wasps, bitten by serpents, 
eaten by -eropodiles, pursued by rhinoceroses, pestered by 
flies, frightened by spiders, attacked by swans, rushed at 
by elephants, butted by rams, pelted by monkeys, hugged 
by bears, robbed by foxes, flown at by hens, hunted by 
geese, swallowed by whales, made a meal of by sharks, 
poisoned by mosquitoes— But the full list of the animals 
that have perpetrated gross injuries on man would fill 
pages. I doubt, indeed, if there is a single animal that 
entered Noah’s Ark that could be acquitted of a charge 
of persistent cruelty. Even the birds, who of all animals 
are the kindest to us, are cruel to each other, or, when they 
are not cruel to each other, are cruel to the worms or the 
insects. The robin, if the books are to be believed, will 
murder his father. The young cuckoo will kick half a 
dozen hedge-sparrows to death in order to make room for 
himself in a nest to which he has no rightful claim. The 
hawk will swoop down on the song-thrush and peck out 
its brains. The starling will evict the nuthatch from its 
home with the brutality of an old-fashioned slum-landlord. 
The birds may be afraid of human beings, but their fear of 
human beings is small compared to their fear of other birds. 
If you asked a bird whether it thought that human beings 
or birds were the more cruel it would undoubtedly reply, 
‘** Birds.” Not a pheasant, perhaps, or a grouse, or evel 
a hen, which havea particular reason for a low view of human 
nature; nor even the goldfinch which is still sometimes 
put into a cage; but we should almost certainly have the 
votes of the vast majority of the tits and the willow-wrens. 
Was it not a bird poet who wrote: ‘“ Bird’s inhumanity 
to bird makes countless thousands mourn”? And, if 
we turn to any other family of living creatures we shall 
find a similar story. The fish is not kind to the fish, nor 
the insect to the insect. The belief that nature is red m 
tooth and claw has gone out of fashion, but it is nevertheless 
true. The only animal that is kind to animals is man. 
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There is something childlike, indeed, in the way in which 
human beings make pets of these self-centred and ferocious 
creatures. We deliberately conceal from ourselves the 
wickedness of the animals in order that we may find an 
excuse for sparing their lives. Our cat is a monster: he is 
not content to capture a sparrow or a mouse and kill it, 
but will keep it alive in order to amuse himself with its 
pitiful attempts to escape ; and yet we do not blame him 
as we should blame a human being who showed equal in- 
difference to the sufferings of a fellow-creature. We may 
be horrified for the moment, and feel as though we should 
never wish to speak to a cat again, but the cat has only to 
walk in an hour later with his tail in the air and rub himself 
purring against our leg, and we can no more resist his 
blandishments than if he had been a lifelong vegetarian, 
Our dog may chase a cat, and send it flying up a tree with 
terror; but we do not in our hearts reproach him as we 
should a boy who treated a cat as cruelly. If he bites a 
stranger, we find excuses for him as we should never find 
them for a human being who showed the same propensity. 
It is as if in the presence of animals we lost the greater 
part of our critical faculty. And yet we know well enough 
that animal differs from animal as much as human being 
differs from human being—that there are good dogs and 
vicious dogs, gentle horses and savage horses, kind bees 
and cross bees, good-tempered cats and bad-tempered cats. 
If an animal does wrong, however, we forgive it on the 
ground that it is only an animal. It would be as reasonable, 
ifa human being does wrong, to forgive him on the ground 
that he is only a human being. The charitable occasionally 
do this, but even the charitable too often forget that human 
beings are little less ignorant than the animals they chase 
and kill, Certainly, ninety-nine hundredths of cruelty is 
the result of ignorance. There are people who take the 
view that the human being who shoots an animal or sets 
dogs after it does it because he definitely takes pleasure in 
cruelty, but I doubt if one man in a million who ever killed 
an animal fer sport took any pleasure in the sufferings of 
the animal. The fox-hunter is no more cruel than his dogs : 
like them he is a creature of instinct. There are perverted 
creatures, indeed, to whom cruelty gives pleasure, like the 
man who was fined the other day for burning a mouse alive. 
But they are loathed by their fellow-human beings, and, 
if they are excused, it is only on the ground that they are 
mad. It may be said by the champions of the animals that 
no ape has ever been known to burn a mouse alive, but this 
merely shows that man is more ingenious in his cruelty than 
the other animals, not that he is more cruel. I do not 
know what form the cruelty of the Torquemadas and the 
Neros among the apes takes, but we have no reason to 
believe that these creatures are less monstrous than our- 
selves. Man is the least beastly of the beasts, whatever 
the apologists for the animals may say. Not that I think 
even the beasts are very beastly, but they do many things 
that shock a human mind. Hence, if we are to rejuvenate 
ourselves with grafted glands, let them be the glands, not 
of monkeys, but of human beings. The higher the animal 
on the ladder of civilisation, the greater results we may 
expect from the operation. Let Dr. Voronoff exchange his 
monkey-farm for a farm of men and women. In the present 
circumstances most of us will prefer to cultivate the grey 
hairs of a human being to borrowing the youth of an ape. 

¥. 9, 


Correspondence 
THE LATEST PACT 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—All level-headed people who have read your article 
under the above title will be grateful to you for your outspoken- 
hess. It is not the first time that yours has seemed to be the 
only voice to expose a piece of magnificent humbug. 

I yield to no one in my detestation of war, and my sense of 
the disgrace it is to our civilisation, but I feel that this “re- 


nunciation ” stunt is at the present moment, and under existing 
conditions, an absolute absurdity, or, as you put it, a ‘“‘ mere 
figment of optimistic imaginations ” and “* for the simple reason 
that in effect” it means ‘* nothing at all.” 

Not one of the nations that are now so blandly expressing 
hearty approval of, and promising cordial support to, Mr. Kel- 
logg’s proposals, has the slightest intention of discarding its 
armaments, or reducing its readiness to fight, and that being so 
the talk of “* renunciation ”’ is ridiculous. It is a phrase born out 
of due time. 

We have been long accustomed in the last resort to “ the 
arbitrament of the sword.” If that is to be at last renounced, 
a new arbitrament must be found to take its place. When that 
is discovered, elaborated and accepted, and when adequate 
means have been found and agreed upon for giving effect to its 
decisions—in brief, when we have reached the stage of a “* pact ”’ 
which embodies an International Court of Justice with its 
sufficient sanctions—then we might reasonably proceed to the 
practical consideration of ‘* renunciation,” both in principle and 
performance. Armies, navies, air forces, the profession of arms, 
war ministries and establishments and everything connected 
with the discredited thing could then be allowed to lapse and 
become obsolete, save so far as concerned each nation’s contribu- 
tion to an International Police. 

Nothing of this sort is even hinted at in the amiable notes 
that are now passing, and it is therefore abundantly clear, as 
you so well say, “ that either this precious Pact has not been 
seriously considered at all, or else that Mr. Kellogg proposed it 
with a deliberate tongue in cheek.’”’ We shall all agree with 
you that “ the first alternative seems the more likely.”,-—Yours, 
etc., W. S. GoprFrey. 

The Angel Hotel, 

Bury St. Edmunds. 
May 28th. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Your excellent article on the proposed Peace Pact last 
week contained the following sentence : 

Suppose that the French were to commit an act of aggression 
against Germany on the Rhine—a highly improbable, but yet 
conceivable event—we should be bound by the Locarno agreement 
to assist Germany, but by Mr. Kellogg’s Pact we would equally 
be bound not to attack France under any circumstances whatever. 


The misuse of the words “ would ” and ‘ should ”’ is, of course, 
very common in Scotland and Ireland, is indeed almost normal 
in the latter, in speech if not in writing; but I am seriously 
shocked that such misuse should be given the sanction of the 
leading columns of so English a paper as TuE NEw STATESMAN.— 
Yours, etc., R. B. 
[We do not think “ R. B.”’ can have been more shocked than 
we were when we observed the mistake. It was merely a prin- 
ter’s error which passed unnoticed until too late.—Eb. N.S.]} 


THE MILAN OUTRAGE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—As one of the signers of the letter which you published 
on May 5th I shall be obliged if you will allow me to reply to the 
letter of Signor Engely of May 23rd. 

We quoted a statement of the Fournier News Agency 
(April 20th) that ‘* the Special Tribunal for the Defence of the 
State will try the accused [for the Milan outrage] in sittings to 
which neither the public nor the Press will be admitted.’ Signor 
Engely writes that “* according to Italian law these hearings are 
public, and the Press representatives are admitted.” Article 7 
of the Law of November 25th, 1926, by which the Special 
Tribunal was set up, runs: ‘* The procedure for crimes covered 
by the present law is conducted according to the rules laid 
down by the Penal Code of the Army in time of war.” And 
article 448 of the Army Penal Code runs: “If publicity is 
dangerous to public peace or morals, the Public Prosecutor may 
request, and the Tribunal may decide even without being 
requested, that the trial shall take place behind closed doors.” 

We stated that “ the Tribunal is presided over by a General 
of the Army, who is at the same time a Fascist deputy, and is 
composed of officers of the Fascist Militia, who are at the same 
time members of the Fascist Party.” Signor Engely says: 
‘“‘ The truth is that this Special Court is a military Court, presided 
over by a General commanding an Army Corps, and of five 
officers who at the same time are graduates in law; there is 
also a judge of an ordinary Court, whose task is to put the case 
before the Court.” By article 7 of the Law of November 25th, 
1926, the Special Tribunal consists of *“‘ a President chosen frem 
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among the General Officers of the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force or the Militia, five judges chosen from among the officers 
of the Militia having the rank of consul, and a ‘ relatore’ who 
does not vote, chosen from the ‘personnel’ of the Army 
Tribunals.” By Article 5 of the Decree of December 12th, 1926 
(which lays down regulations for the Tribunal created by the 
law of November 25th, 1926), ‘“* the Consuls of the Militia who 
are called upon to act as judges must be either retired superior 
officers of the Army, or graduates in law.’ In a speech of 
September 12th, 1925, Signor Mussolini stated: ‘*‘ The Militia 
draws its officers and men exclusively from the Fascist ranks.”’ 
General Sanna, now President of the Tribunal, is a deputy and 
a member of the Fascist Party. 

We stated that the Tribunal may “ compel the defendant to 
choose his counsel from among the officers of the Army or 
Militia.” Signor Engely says that ‘“‘ counsel for the defence 
may be chosen from the officers of the military law department, 
or any other barrister.” Article 7 of the Decree of Decem- 
ber 12th, 1926, runs: ‘* Counsel for the defence may be chosen 
either from among officers on service or from among barristers 
or solicitors (* avvocati o procuratori’). The President at the 
request of the Public Prosecutor, and if he thinks necessary in 
the public interest, may exclude non-military counsel; his 
decision is binding.” 

We stated that “the Tribunal is specifically empowered to 
decide that the defendant and his counsel shall be made ac- 
quainted with the evidence collected during the preliminary 
enquiry only on the day of the trial.” Signor Engely says: 
** All the evidence is available to the counsel for the defence as 
soon as the preliminary enquiries are closed, and therefore 
long before the trial.” Article 7 of the Decree of December 12th, 
1926, runs: ‘“‘ During the preliminaries to the trial (‘ atti 
preliminari al dibattimento’) the President may also forbid the 
inspection (‘ prendere visione’) of the documents or confiscated 
objects, the knowledge (‘ conoscenza’) of which might be 
detrimental to the public interest.” The “ preliminary enquiry ” 
is only a part of the “* preliminaries to the public trial.””, Another 
part is, e.g., the summoning of witnesses, which takes place 
only after the close of the “ preliminary enquiry.” It may 
happen that preliminaries are concluded only when the trial 
begins. 

We stated that “* against the verdict of the Tribunal there is 
no appeal.” Signor Engely says: ‘* The letter states that there 
is no appeal from the judgment. Nor is this the case. A 
revision of the sentence can be obtained in the ordinary course.” 
Article 7 of the law of November 25th, 1926, runs: ‘ Against 
the sentence of the Tribunal there is no appeal (‘ ricorso’) nor 
any other means of resistance (‘ impugnativa ’) except revision.” 
Revision is not appeal. An appeal is lodged before the sentence 
beeomes res judicata, and in order to obtain a retrial ; revision 
takes place after the sentence has been carried out as res judicata, 
if fresh evidence has been collected to show the innocence of the 
condemned man, and then a new case may be opened. For 
the Milan outrage the penalty is death. Revision might take 
place after the condemned had been executed. 

To sum up, we wrote to point out that the Tribunal is em- 
powered to adopt certain methods of procedure, and we ex- 
pressed a hope that it would not do so. Signor Engely through- 
out his letter assumes that he has disproved our statements if 
he can show that the Tribunal is also empowered in some par- 
ticulars to adopt other, and, as we believe, better methods of 
procedure. If the better methods are chosen in the present 
case, no one will be more glad then the signers of our letter.— 
Yours, etc., GRAHAM WALLAS. 

38 St. Leonard’s Terrace, 

London, S.W. 8. 

May 28th. 


To the Editor of Tax NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of May 5th you published a letter from 
Dame Millicent Fawcett, the Bishop of Birmingham, Prof. 
Graham Wallas, H. G. Wells, Prof. G. P. Gooch and six other 
prominent Englishmen, in which, while expressing the wish 
that “those who were guilty of the outrage (in Milan) should 
be punished,” they urged the Italian Government “ not to 
deprive the persons accused of the elementary right of choosing 
their counsel, of knowing in good time the evidence to be given 
against them, and of being publicly tried.” 

This is the form in which Signor Arnoldo Mussolini, brother of 
the Duce, makes known, with his own comments, the contents 
of the above mentioned letter in Mussolini’s own organ, the 
Popolo d@ Italia, May 11th, 1928: 

The mischievous brood (‘‘ brutta genia”’) of the anti-Fascists 
abroad goes on working in favour of the arrestés, pleading for justice 


| 


with extenuating circumstances. The apes who were still livin 
in forests when Rome had already given the world schools and the 
Roman Law, urge the necessity of making allowance jor extenuati 
circumstances in the name of a humanitarianism quite unknown jp 
the countries where the gallows or the guillotine are held in reserve 
for criminals. 


—Yours, etc., GS. bo 


POLITICAL NOVELS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his interesting article on the political novel, “ Affabje 
Hawk” makes the statement that “no novelists and men of 
letters have had an intimate knowledge of political life.” 

He was thinking, no doubt, of English political novels, but | 
should like to draw attention to a notable exception to his 
statement in that admirable novel of French political life, Les 
Morts qui parlent, by the Vicomte E. Melchior de Vogiié. 

De Vogiié sat in the Palais Bourbon from 1893 to 1898. His 
experiences were not fortunate, and M. Victor Giraud happil 
recalls de Vogiié’s own words in Le Roman Russe (1886), where, 
speaking of Turgenev, he writes: ‘ T. était bien trop littéraire, 
trop contemplatif et trop détaché, pour se jeter dans cette mélée 
ot Von entre avec des convictions et d’oi l’on sort avec des 
intéréts.” 

M. Giraud adds, “* I] est peut-étre heureux que M. de Vogiié 
ait vérifié sur lui-méme ce mélancolique jugement de sa jeunesse: 
il en rapportait les ‘ souvenirs et visions’ qui, un an plus tard, 
allai ent prendre corps, forme et vie dans Les Morts qui 
parlent.’—Yours, etc., 

17 Park Crescent, W. 1. 

May 30th. 


ARNOLD C. Taytor. 


Miscellany 
THE MINIATURE 


To Sir Henry CHICHESTER. 
ipa SIR,—I dare not flatter myself that you are 


acquainted with either my name or my work, and 
therefore I trust you will forgive me for writing 
to you without seemlier introduction than my own. 

Briefly, I am a writer, and my name is Jean Fouquet. 

Much of my life has been spent in studying the lives and 
works of the early Sixteenth Century miniature painters of 
my native country—Jean Clouet, his son Frangois, my 
namesake Fouquet, Jean Perrial, and others whose names 
are, I doubt not, familiar to you. 

My love of the art of miniature painting prompted me 
many years ago to begin a book that, when completed, would 
be a lasting authority on those artists whose exquisite 
memorials challenge comparison with those of your own 
countrymen. 

My book is nearly finished. Whether it will be granted 
by the world the measure of authority I desire for it, ] 
cannot say. Examples of the work of our artists are 
scattered abroad in the galleries of Berlin, Vienna, New 
York and London, in the museums of millionaires and in 
the private collections of noblemen of every country. Many 
years and a considerable fortune would be necessary to 
give my book that completeness I once dreamed of. The 
first I have already spent, the other I have never possessed. 

I am staying in England for a few weeks, and the purpos¢ 
of this letter is to crave the privilege of examining your 
collection. As you must know, your collection is chiefly 
rich in the examples it contains of the work of Jean Clouct. 
Copies of his miniatures I have, of course, already seen, but 
I am particularly anxious to study his portrait of the 
**Maréschal de Brissac.”’ To the best of my knowledge 
no copy of this work exists, and for the privilege of studying 
the original in your collection you would receive, sir, the 
life-long gratitude of 

Your very respectful servant, 
Jean FouqQuet. 
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To M. FouqueEt. 

Dear M. Fouquet,—Your letter was as interesting as it 
was flattering. 

I am, perhaps, more the dilletante than the connoisseur ; 
and, though feeling rather pleased with my little collection, 
you have made me very proud. I am certain that the 
zeal with which you have worked for so many years at the 
compilation of your book must already have ensured its 
success. 

I shall be most happy to show you my collection whenever 
you care to pay me a visit. Perhaps you will have dinner 
with me one evening this week? Say Friday ?—Yours, etc., 

HeNryY CHICHESTER. 


To M. FouqueEt. 

Dear M. Fouquet,—I regret having to refer to our little 
dinner and chat of last Friday in a spirit other than that of 
pleasant recollection. 

I write this letter, not—as you may expect—with the 
hope of obtaining restitution, nor to reprimand you for your 
abuse of my hospitality (about the one I am indifferent, 
and the other will be, of course, a matter for your own 
conscience—such as it is), but rather because I owe some- 
thing to my self-respect. 

I am anxious to make clear to you that I am not quite 
the stupid old dotard you obviously judged me to be, when 
you decided to play your little trick. 

It did not escape my observation, while we were in my 
study looking at the miniatures after dinner, that when I 
went to the fireplace to dust off the cigar ash which you 
accidently knocked on to my sleeve, you very deftly sub- 
stituted a copy of the “* Maréschal de Brissac”’ for my own 
miniature. (The little mirror over the mantel-shelf may 
not be, in your eyes, an objet d’art . . .) 

You put the miniature in your rather large cigarette- 
case. I was tempted to throw my cigar in the fire and, later, 
ask you for another of your very nice Russian cigarettes. 
However, I decided I would not waste a really good cigar. 
Also I rather wanted to see what kind of copy you had left 
for me, whether it was any better than the one you had 
in your case ! 

My dear sir, surely you do not think that I am ready to 
let every Tom, Dick or Harry handle one of the most 
prized gems of my collection! If any stranger to whom 
{ have given the privilege of examining my miniatures is 
able to detect the copy, I know then that he is fitted to 
appreciate the original, and I am only too happy to let him 
see it. If the copy suflices—and it does for most—! well, 
obviously as much pleasure has been given by the copy as 
would have been given by the original, and so I do not feel 
called upon to dispel ignorance when it gives delight. 

You will recollect that when I returned to the cabinet we 
resumed our discussion on the miniatures of Jean Clouet ? 
You may have felt somewhat anxious, perhaps, when I 
picked up the “ Maréschal” again and scrutinised it very 
carefully ? (I guessed you did, from the sudden interest 
you developed in some quite ordinary miniatures in another 
case). I, too, was anxious—lest you should change your 
mind later in the evening and, by another sleight-of-hand, 
return to me my copy and take back your own! 

The portrait you now possess was a copy of Clouet’s 
original ‘* Maréschal de Brissac,”” made by his son Francois. 
The existence of this copy is not generally known. Since 
It came into my hands I have been quite prepared to let 
its identity remain unsuspected. As a copy it is, in my 
opinion, a poor one, and not equal—as you may admit—to 
the best work of the younger Clouet. It has, nevertheless, 
served to safeguard the original, and—as again you may 
admit—it has done its job rather well. 

I am not a bit anxious to recover it. The copy you have 
Kindly left with me is, in my judgment, a very fine example 





of the work of our Mrs. Rosse. You may know that this 
good lady was the daughter of our famous miniature painter, 
Gibson. During her lifetime she made many excellent 
copies of the works of her father and his equally famous 
contemporary, the illustrious Samuel Cooper. It is known 
that she did make some copies of various miniatures painted 
by your French artists ; but examples are rare, and are as 
much sought after, perhaps, as the originals. 

How this specimen came into your hands I am not inter- 
ested to know, but I am indebted to you for your kindness 
in enabling me to add this very fine example to my collection. 
—Yours, etc., 

HENRY CHICHESTER. 


To Str HENRY CHICHESTER. 

Dear Sir Henry,—I trust you will believe me when I tell 
you that, until I received your letter, my conscience was 
inclined to worry me over the trick my covetousness 
prompted me to play while I was enjoying your hospitality. 

I am relieved to learn, however, that you value the 
miniature you now possess much more than the one I was 
ungrateful enough to filch. The activities of the “ still, 
small voice of conscience”? have now come (one might 
almost say) to a complete standstill; more definitely so in 
fact since I submitted your “* Maréschal de Brissac”’ to your 
Messrs. Harvey and Ludlow, of New Bond Street, who were 
pleased to pronounce the miniature an original Clouet, and 
from whom I, in turn, was pleased to accept in exchange a 
cheque for One Hundred and Seventy guineas. 

Permit me, therefore, to remain, Your very respectful 
and most grateful servant, 

JEAN FouqQuET. 


To M. FouqueEt. 

Dear M. Fouquet,—I am more amused than surprised at 
the price Harvey and Ludlow were willing to pay you for 
the “ original’ Clouet. I think they know their business. 

If before visiting me, you had troubled to have your own 
copy valued by a more reputable firm of dealers, I think you 
would have discovered that the sum of money you could 
have obtained for it might have allowed you to give to your 
book more time and closer application; thereby ensuring 
for it, perhaps, that authority which you desire—and 
which I am now inclined to think it may lack.—Yours, ete., 

HENRY CHICHESTER. 
* * * 
Extract from The Daily Million. 
ANOTHER ART TREASURE FOR AMERICA! 
RecorD Price Rumourep ! 

Another priceless work of Art has gone to America. 

We learn that the famous miniature of the ‘ Maréschal 
de Brissac,” by Jean Clouet, has recently been purchased 
from Messrs. Harvey and Ludlow by an American dealer, 
acting (it is understood) on behalf of the Pierpont Morgan 
Collection in New York. 

It is rumoured in Art circles that this masterpiece was 
sold for the record sum of four hundred guineas. 

H. A. VENTING GrBBs. 


NOCTURNE IN THE SURREY 
HILLS 


AM seated on a balcony in a two-storey cottage in 
I the Surrey hills, eight hundred feet above sea-level, 

facing south. It is a warm May evening, delightfully 
still, with the last sunlight fading fast. Far into the 
gloaming some of the birds still raise their voices in chorus— 
the thrush, the robin and the blackbird. From the semi- 
circle of oak trees which bounds the parkland below, the 
wandering voice of the cuckoo continuously rises through 
the empty air, and the golden-green of the young oak leaves, 
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as the light departs and dark night withdraws the colour 
from all things, fades into blackness. 

On the left rises an immemorial British, and probably 
afterwards Roman and Saxon, fort. Possibly in even earlier 
days it may have been a stronghold of neolithic man. 
Certainly it commands, or would do if its summit were 
cleared of tall forest trees, a wide prospect over the country, 
north, south and east. Its name suggests Saxon occupation ; 
its commanding position occupation from the time of the 
first presence of man in the neighbourhood. To-night it 
is occupied by wood owls, which hoot melodiously as they 
go a-hunting before the rising of the moon. 

Away to the south, after the heat of the day, there floats 
up from the weald a thick, ghostly, grey-blue mist, blotting 
out the details of the landscape before darkness supervenes. 
The weald and the forest ridge beyond sparkle with what 
look like gigantic fireflies, but are really the powerful 
headlights of many motor cars speeding back from the 
South Coast to their homes in London. Visible in the 
stretch from the South Downs to the Forest Ridge, they 
disappear as they near the latter; then reappear as they 
gain the crest, career down the northern slope and, brighter 
and bigger, reappear once more on the roads on the level 
weald as they make towards London. Thus seen they add 
to the beauty and mystery of the enshrouded landscape ; 
all their unpleasant noises and smells being lost in the 
distance. No sound breaks the silence save the songs of 
late birds, the mellow hooting of the brown owl, the distant 
whistle of a railway train, or barking of a dog, or the occa- 
sional “‘ quack, quack ” of a cottager’s duck, or the shrill 
clarion of a cock disturbed in his beauty sleep. So still is 
the night that one can not only hear the sound of the cattle 
mowing the grass in the nearby pasture, but one can almost 
hear the subsequent digestive processes, quite certainly 
the chewing of the cud. While the red cattle are practically 
invisible, those that are white, or largely white, seem almost 
phosphorescent. Their colour is much more marked by 
night than by day. Vergil ought really to have written, 
**Black night withdraws the colour from all things unless 
they are white.” 

On the right a dark ridge of greensand—so-called geolo- 
gically, but its colour is warm yellow—shuts out the last 
light of the sunken sun, while above in the indigo-blue 
vault of the sky, the stars twinkle brilliantly till the moon, 
rising behind the haunted fort, sends the ancient Britons 
scampering to their dug-outs, and veils or drowns in silver 
light more than half the inhabitants of heaven. At this 
season and a night like this, the climate of England 
is hard to beat for sheer pleasantness and almost ethereal 
beauty. Small wonder that our forbears filled the land 
on such nights with elves and fairies, that Puck revelled in 
his mischief, and that England’s greatest bard dreamed his 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Little effort of the imagination 
is requisite to call back the Druids to these oak-groves, 
or the neolithic hunter with his beautifully-chipped arrow- 
heads, to the ancient mound-fortress which still conceals 
the fast-rising moon from our sight. 

Almost beneath the balcony a slight rustling amid the 
dry bracken of last year, and the appearance of a jerky 
white spot in the darkness reveals the presence of a furtive 
rabbit out to enjoy his evening grass, or dandelion salad. 
What with men and foxes and dogs and cats and stoats 
and weasels, the rabbit must pass an exciting time in earning 
his livelihood. Yet nothing seems happier or more peaceful 
than one of these furry creatures, sitting upright, nibbling 
with the most manifest pleasure some succulent green 
morsel, sniffing the perfumed air, his large and sensitive 
ears alert to catch any, the faintest, sound made by 
approaching enemy. Tennyson sang “ Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” Bunny seems to sing 





“‘ Better fifty days of Surrey than a cycle of the Pole,” 
Is he not right ? 

The night grows chillier and the dew begins to fall. High 
in the heavens rides the moon, flooding the whole landscape 
in the richest light of liquid silver, transforming the whole 
scene into something of an earthly fairyland. The fireflies 
in the distance grow fewer and fewer. One is loath to 
lose the glory, but not over anxious to catch a cold. And 
so to bed. W. M. Crook, 


Music 
NEVER TRUST A CRITIC 


HE amusing juxtaposition by a correspondent in 
THE New STATESMAN last week of two pro. 


nouncements on Wagner, one by Mr. Ernest 
Newman, one by myself, which flatly contradicted one 
another, may serve to remind us of the real use of criticism, 
In literature, since we have to-day in this country a lettered 
population—that is to say a country where adults can 
all read and write—we are accustomed to judge books for 
ourselves and to weigh and consider the judgments of 
critics and form our own conclusions. But there are some 
subjects where the ordinary educated person is still, unfor- 
tunately, at the mercy of the expert, for the simple reason 
that he is too ignorant to be able to judge for himself, 
Music is one of those subjects, in spite of the general advance 
in musical education which has taken place in England 
during the last thirty or forty years. It is therefore neces- 
sary occasionally to remind that daily growing public 
which finds music more and more interesting of the true 
function of criticism. 

It is not the business of the critic to put his readers on 
to winners, or to give tips or to lead fashions. If he is a 
writer he writes for money and because he finds pleasure 
in the exercise of the writing faculty, and, finally, because 
he has something to say. Now what he has to say can 
only be an account of what he has found for himself. 
If a man goes into a wood and sees a bird, watches what it 
does, listens to its song, and comes back and gives an 
accurate description of what he has seen and heard, he is 
doing something interesting and valuable. But its interest 
and value will depend upon two separate powers, of which 
the first is called to account in the question: how much 
has he seen and heard? and the second in the question: 
how accurately has he related to us his experience ? 

Any ordinary person, with the average town-dweller’s 
knowledge of birds, who goes into a wood and sits down 
to watch and listen, will find that he sees and hears prac- 
tically nothing that is describable at all. A confused blur 
of sounds, separable vaguely into a few different calls and 
a few flitting shadows, with here and there a common 
object—such as a thrush, a rook, .a blackbird or a robin— 
more plainly visible, will be the utmost that he can do. 
Of the multitude of tits, warblers, and other birds which 
the eyes and ears of the naturalist would have detected 
he is utterly oblivious. He simply does not know they are 
there. The second faculty, that of accurate description, 
is closely allied to the first faculty of vision. What the eye 
sees it can describe. When it cannot describe it has, as 4 
rule, not seen. But there is the vanity of human nature 
to reckon with. We all wish to see more than we are gifted 
to see. That is a natural and admirable desire ; the trouble 
is that in order to impress our fellows and not to have 
too plain a tale, we exaggerate and invent in order to fill 
the gap left by our natural deficiency. This is disastrous 
to us and to our readers but, in the end, it is more disastrous 
to ourselves, for our audience sooner or later finds us out, 
and while it will continue to listen to the truthful man, 
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however sparse and scanty his matter, it will pay no serious 
attention to the man who says he has seen and heard what 
he has not seen and heard. 

When it is a matter of expressing our experience of an 
art, we find that since the content of art is the whole 
gamut of human experience, it is only possible for every 
critic to bring back a partial, though not necessarily an 
inaccurate, account of the greatest works of art. He 
may always miss in a work of art those qualities which he 
himself lacks—if it be true that any human being is entirely 
lacking in any human quality. But even if we assume 
that without being a Shakespeare or a Beethoven every 
man has in embryo, or rudimentarily developed, all the 
qualities of those and all other great men, yet the difference 
in degree and proportion will often partially, even totally, 
obscure certain qualities, and these perhaps the most 
important because the most valuable and significant for 
the future development of the human race. 

But since this applies to inferior as well as to superior, 
to bad as well as to good qualities, it is possible—on the 
principle of setting a thief to catch a thief—that the 
critic who discerns the defects of a composer discerns 
them by the presence of those defects in himself. If I 
see Wagner’s radical and to me utterly damning weaknesses, 
it will be partly (I admit not wholly, because I judge as 
well as possess them) because I find them in myself and 
recognise them for what they are; while it is possible 
that in Mr. Ernest Newman these defects are so faintly 
present as to have lain dormant and unnoticed by him, 
and so he cannot see them in Wagner, especially if he is 
happily preoccupied in seeing other qualities. There is, 
of course, another possibility, and it is that we may 
recognise bad qualities an artist has in common with 
ourselves, but if we have not yet recognised them as 
“bad” in ourselves, if we are still pleased with them 
in ourselves, we shall naturally be pleased with them in 
him. As a critic develops, so his judgments will change ; 
and if they never change he is in a state of arrested develop- 
ment. This does not mean that one must change all 
one’s opinions and judgments, for in some we may have 
been right from the beginning. 

It is my contention with regard to Wagner that his 
music is not adult music; it is not the expression of the 
thoughts and feelings of a fully grown-up man, and I can 
only know that by contrasting them with the thoughts 
and feelings of other men. If one finds that one does 
oneself grow out of Wagnerian music into the music of 
Beethoven and Mozart and Handel and Gluck, it is 
necessary to state one’s experience and to explain it as 
best one can. Another critic who has not had this 
experience cannot possibly subscribe to it, and he can 
only express his own attitude. It is for others to discover 
how much truth there is in these different attitudes, how 
far they contradict and how far they merely supplement 
one another. And in the end we can only agree or disagree 
according to our own standard of values. But this standard 
of values is not a fixed one engraved on tablets of stone 
fallen upon Sinai, or from any single prophetic mouthpiece ; 
It is a traditional one—the resultant of all the ideals of 
the world’s greatest men in the past, and their adoption 
by mankind—but modified (in the case of real living 
men and women) by the aspirations and desires of the 
individual person who must ultimately live and judge by 
his own inner light. 


It is impossible therefore in the nature of things to ask 
of the critic that he should put you on the right composer 
or let you into the latest secret. Even if you merely want 
to be in the fashion without understanding in the least 
what you are listening to the trick is not simple. Fashions 
change so quickly that you will probably spend all your 


time running after the wrong horse. In any great conti- 
nental city nowadays fashions change from hour to hour. 
If someone in Paris invents a new great composer at a 
breakfast party it is sufficient for that name to be mentioned 
by, say, Madame Swann at lunch for the Duchesse de 
Guermantes to abandon it for ever by dinner on the same 
day. This has nothing whatever to do with art. It is 
purely a social matter and a very charming and amusing 
game to those with the skill to play it. But if it is 
impossible for a critic to help even in this game it is equally 
impossible for him to enable anyone to hear what it is 
that makes Fidelio so immeasurably a greater musical 
work than Tannhduser or Tristan und Isolde. ‘‘ No secret 
can be told to him who divined it not before” is a true 
saying—although the degree of divination may be so faint 
a one that it may need outer reinforcement to make it 
quite clear to the individual mind. 

Another point to be considered is that the response to 
a quality varies in the one individual. Sometimes one is 
more susceptible to virtuosity than to sentiment, to gaiety 
than to sadness, to resolution than to tenderness, to humour 
than to wit, to sense than to mind, to harmony than to 
melody, to form than to feeling, to structure than to tone 
—assuming for the moment that we do not entirely falsify 
these qualities by wholly separating them. Yet these 
variations in our susceptibility do not permanently alter 
our real standards of value. Although I definitely know 
that Wagner is a second-rate composer, there may be times 
in the future when I shall be able to enjoy his music. 
Perhaps I shall do so by excluding from my mind the 
displeasing elements and concentrating on the technical 
interest. I do not know whether I shall do this. I merely 
state it as the only possible way in which I could listen 
to Wagner’s music. 

Even critics of acute perceptions do not always draw 
the logical conclusions from the facts they perceive. Mr. 
Cecil Gray, for example, in his History of Music, says in 
one place of Wagner : 

Few composers have actually invented less than Wagner... 
and in this miraculous power of assimilation and reproduction, 


combined with a lack of original creative power, he typifies the 
Teutonic spirit, of the nineteenth century at least. 


One could have dispensed with the irrelevant generalisation 
that Wagner “ typifies the Teutonic spirit of the nineteenth 
century” for the simple but logical conclusion that a 
musician who lacks “ original creative power” cannot be 
a great composer. Yet Mr. Gray fails to draw this sensible 
conclusion and ends his chapter by describing the “ Ring ” 
as “one of the grandest and most ambitious projects 
ever conceived and carried to completion by a single 
human brain.” 

There is plainly a great discrepancy here and this dis- 
crepancy between Mr. Gray’s two statements is accentuated 
by his statement in another place in the same chapter 
that it is difficult for us to arrive at a final and impartial 
conclusion about Wagner’s music to-day because “ as 
after a great war we can only see the destruction, the 
damage, the irreparable loss it has entailed, the irretrievable 
harm that his reign has done to the art of music, from 
which we are only now beginning to recover.” 

Mr. Gray is an acute critic and these contradictory 
statements of his represent his conflicting ‘ reactions ” 
to Wagner’s music. Here we have an example of how 
different sides of a critic’s mind and character can be appealed 
to and can pronounce different verdicts. In order to 
harmonise these into a sound and comprehensive judgment 
in which all the differences will be clearly resolved, the 
critic himself may have to develop greatly in understanding. 
But how few of us ever put half an inch on to our intellectual 
and spiritual stature after the age of twenty-one ? 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
i= keeping of private birthdays and anniversaries 


has gone out of fashion; on the other hand, 

public centenaries are observed with a lavishness 
which even defeats its own end—presuming that that 
end is the honour and better understanding of the work 
of one who died or was born a hundred years ago: they 
occur far too frequently. That of Rossetti, until last 
Tuesday, I had allowed to pass without a single thought— 
and then the thought first took this form: “* I should like to 
know whether the Rossetti centenary has induced the young 
poets to read him, and still more, if they did read him, what 
they thought of him.” I could not collect direct testimony 
on this point, for all the young poets I knew were out of 
reach. I did the next best thing; I sat down and re-read 
Rossetti myself and tried to guess what they would think. 

* * * 

Here and there I found a poem which I thought might 
find favour with them; but most of his poetry, and, 
above all, the mode of feeling which runs through his 
work and made him so magnificent a poet in the eyes of 
his contemporaries, his diction, his symbolism, his paint- 
ing and his peculiar passion, struck me as inevitably 
antipathetic to the prevalent poetic moods of the moment. 
To regard this as a final judgment upon him would be 
foolish, but it has a critical relevancy, even as had the 
contempt of Rossetti and his friends for Eighteenth Century 
poetry. One of the disconcerting discoveries connected 
with the study of literature is that beauty resembles the 
shimmer upon a butterfly’s wing; held to the light at a 
particular angle, it may dazzle and delight, but shift that 
angle and what before was a blaze of beauty turns dun and 
brown in our hands. Each generation holds the butterfly 
to the light at a slightly different angle. The critic is one 
who attempts to understand the laws of «esthetic refraction. 

* * * 


Here are two specimens of Rossetti’s poetry which I 
conceive still keep for modern eyes their beauty : 
The wind flapped loose, the wind was still, 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill; 
I had walked on at the wind’s will— 
I sat now, for the wind was still. 
Between my knees my forehead was— 
My lips, drawn in, said not Alas! 
My hair was over in the grass, 
My naked ears heard the day pass. 
My eyes, wide open, had the run 
Of some ten weeds to fix upon : 
Among those few, out of the sun 
The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 
From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or perfect memory ; 
One thing then learnt remains to me, 
The woodspurge has a cup of three. 
And this : 
So it is, my dear. 
All such things touch secret strings 
For heavy hearts to hear. 
So it is, my dear. 
Very like indeed : 
Sea and sky, afar, on high, 
Sand and strewn seaweed— 
Very like indeed. 
But the sea stands spread 
As one wall with the flat skies, 
Where the lean black craft like flies 
Seem well nigh stagnated, 
Soon to drop off dead. 
Seemed it so to us 
When I was thine and thou wast mine, 
And all these things were thus, 
But all our world in us ? 
Could we be so now ? 
Not if all beneath heaven’s pall 
Lay dead but I and thou, 
Could we be so now ! 


The hard etching in the third stanza and the consonance 
of “the picture” with a mood of dull despair, must, I 
guess, make the poem still seem admirable. Note that 
both these poems are made out of an apprehension of 


the emptiness of sorrow and the finality of regrets. (] 
did not choose them in the first instance for that reason, 
but, having chosen them as two poems most likely to 
please to-day, observed it was so afterwards.) How small 
a part of Rossetti’s work they represent, how small the 
share of enthusiasm fell to them (though Swinburne’s 
torrential shower of praise did not fail to water them 
also), I need not remind the literary reader. Regret, 
immitigable regret, was often his theme, yet his most 
characteristic handling of it was different from its treat- 
ment in these two poems. Take, for example, this sonnet 
from The House of Life: I do not feel nearly as sure that 
the shimmer of its glory will be visible to a modern poet: 
Look in my face ; my name is Might-have-been ; 
I am also called No-More, Too-late, Farewell ; 
Unto thine ear I hold the dead-sea shell 
Cast up thy Life’s foam-fretted feet between ; 
Unto thine eyes the glass where that is seen 
Which had Life’s form and Love’s, but by my spell 
Is now a shaken shadow intolerable, 
Of ultimate things unuttered the frail screen. 
Mark me, how still I am! But should there dart 
One moment through thy soul the soft surprise 
Of that winged Peace, which lulls the breath of sighs— 
Then shalt thou see me smile, and turn apart 
Thy visage to mine ambush at thy heart 
Sleepless with cold commemorative eyes. 

What is the difference which makes the difference here ? 
In the sonnet a similar mood is dressed in a sombre 
magnificence of diction; in the other two poems it had 
found a bleak strength and economy of expression, more 
direct and nearer to the mood itself. Despair does not 
expatiate. It is not, I think, the jet-blackness of this 
despair which makes it particularly acceptable to-day, but 
the fact that it urges the poet towards a starkness of 
statement, admired for its own sake. Note, too, how 
Rossetti’s determination to secure the great crash and fall 
of verbal eloquence at the sonnet’s close leads him into 
obscurity. To what fact, to what moment of emotion, do 
those last lines correspond ? 

* * 
How familiar now is that closing cadence in Rossetti’s 
sonnets. Here it is again: 
How then should sound upon Life’s darkening slope 
The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of Hope, 
The wind of Death’s imperishable wing ? 
From the magniloquent the sheen departs with that slight 
shift in the angle from which it is regarded. But how bright 
it was upon it when it was new! The young generation 
refuses to be moved by a grand procession of well-mar- 
shalled syllables; yet from their own avoidance of magni- 
loquence, their cunning flatness, their purposeful disappoint- 
ment of the ear, the glamour is also destined to vanish. In 
Rossetti’s note-books these sentences are to be found: 
‘“* Poetry should seem to the hearer to have been always 
present to his thought, but never before heard.” So his 
poetry seemed to those who first heard it. Again: “ As 
the waifs cast up by the sea change with the changing 
season, so the tides of the soul throw up their changing 
drift on the sand, but the sea beyond is one for ever.”” How 
much of his poetry was changing drift, how much partook 
of that sea of permanent emotion from which it came‘ 
In his treatment of the passion of love, in the peculiar 
mixture of sensuality and spirit characteristic of it, he was 
at once a very “ new poet ” and (a good sign) also an old. 
one. His love-mysticism is not that of to-day (see D. H 
Lawrence). It was most un-English, but it linked on to an 
old European tradition, one probably representative of a 
recurrent love-mood in humanity, though apt to be from 
time to time out of fashion to the point of seeming non- 
sensical. It shocked as well as delighted his contempo- 
raries. The shocked found expression through that loud- 
mouthed, hot-hearted, narrow-minded poet Buchanan, 
whose article on ‘“ The Fleshly School of Poetry” is an 
instance of sincerely unfair criticism. His method of attack 
was to abstract lines from their context and then inquire 
with indignation if they did not disgust. He would quote, for 
example : 
And as I stooped, her own lips rising there 
Bubbled with brimming kisses at my mouth, 
omitting to show that the lover was drinking in a trance 
from a stream. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Woman Who Rode Away. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 
7s. 6d. 

The World in Bud. By Grratp Butterr. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The House With the Echo. By T. F. Powys. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 

Soldier of Waterloo. By Conat O’Riorpan. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Farewell to Youth. By Storm Jameson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Dead Lovers are Faithful Lovers. By Frances Newman. Secker. 
%s. 6d. 
Quicksand. By Netxa Larsen. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


The first three volumes on the list are collections of short 
stories, ranging in length from half-a-dozen to fifty pages. 
Two of them, The Woman Who Rode Away and The World in 
Bud, are largely concerned with sexual relationships, while The 
House with the Echo is aseries of improbable country idylls, a sort 
of rustic sequel to the stories of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, but more self- 
conscious and with a rather strained innocence, as though 
Mr. Powys had deliberately turned away from the analysis of 
emotions too strong for his palate. The World in Bud is almost 
as self-conscious in its treatment of sex as The House with the 
Echo in its avoidance of it ; the author wraps it up in description 
like a blanket, and lovers go for walks in the orchard and look 
at cows and pick moon-daisies, till they are almost out of sight. 
Only Mr. Lawrence remains dauntless and excited in all situations, 
pulling masks off his characters and exhibiting a menagerie of 
human beings to whom convention and restraint would be as 
absurd as they would be to animals locked in the same cage. 

The unusualness of Mr. Lawrence’s stories lies, apart from their 
vitality, in his perception of people as living bodies and not as 
the social or conventional types they aim at being. The reader 
is brought into almost physical contact with them. When Mr. 
Lawrence began writing novels and the Puritan ideal was stronger 
than it is now, this attitude was even thought by some people 
to be disgusting. It is the direct expression of life as Mr. 
Lawrence sees it. Hence his dislike of social barriers and 
a recent tendency in his work to attach itself to simpler and more 
primitive states of civilisation. One of the stories in this book, 
“Jimmy and the Desperate Woman,” which describes the 
meeting of an editor and a miner’s wife who has sent poems to 
him, is an example of the first ; and ‘‘ The Woman Who Rode 
Away ”’ is itselfan example of the second. It is the longest and 
in some ways the most interesting of the collection, for it is more 
objective than the others and free from those animal-like 
people that creep about with a grotesque vitality in the back- 
ground of Mr. Lawrence’s drawing-rooms and cottages. It is 
the story of a disappointed wife who left her husband’s farm in 
Mexico and joined a tribe of Indians. She accepted their 
religion, and was kept a prisoner unti! the feast-day on which 
she was sacrificed to their gods. The gradual realisation of her 
fate, the drums and howling of the Indians as the day approached, 
and the impersonal care which was lavished on her by her captors, 
is moving and beautifully described. Yet even here Mr. 
Lawrence’s impatience: of style breaks out in the use of words like 
“odd,” “* curious,” “* queer,” again and again, when he is trying 
to squeeze more from his sentences than will come from them, 
and in his habit of repeating words, for emphasis, like an 
incantation : 

A fox-fur . . . swaying with the sumptuous swaying of a beautiful 

fox-fur. 

In “The Woman Who Rode Away ” the elaborate ritual and 
earnestness of the impending sacrifice become almost a rhapsody ; 
8 tooin* Sun,” the story of a woman who is ordered by the 
doctors to go to the seaside where she lies naked all day in the 
sand, one feels the heat, and the health it brings, as a sort of 
communion with life. The intrusion, at the end, of the woman’s 
husband, tired and dusty and even wearing a bowler hat, his 
amazed shyness at the sight of her strong brown body, is delight- 
ful. In all these stories Mr. Lawrence shows a greater sense of 
form than in his earlier books, in The Prussian Officer and even 
England, My England. He has, and he always had, the genius 
of evoking a scene powerfully and vividly, but a large number of 
the early stories had the air of being broken off at the end, in 
defiance of the reader. All the stories of The Woman Who Rode 
Away end perfectly, leaving one curious and yet satisfied. 

Essentially, the technique which Mr. Lawrence brings to the 
Writing of these stories is that of a novelist, and some of them 
have rather the balance of a chapter than the world-of-its-own 

completeness of the short story. Yet Mr. Lawrence is supreme as 
awriter of short stories, and, in his later novels, intolerably prolix, 

The chief fault of The World in Bud is that its author chooses 
Situations which he cannot fully exploit. He brings his charac- 





ters to life, but only enough for them to exchange conversation 
and not enough for them to face the situations which he has 
prepared. The result is that the weakest point of each story 
is at the climax, when the people should be most convincingly 
alive, and although Mr. Bullett manages very cleverly to suggest 
that they do not really fail at this point but are only behaving 
according to the humdrum standards of life, we are left with 
a feeling that we have been cheated out of something we expected 
to find. On the other hand, it is to his credit that we were led 
to expect somuch. The best story in the book, “The Mousetrap,”’ 
a domestic quarrel lasting over about a dozen pages, would be 
excellent if Mr. Bullett had not slightly lost confidence in the 
middle. ‘The Puritan,” the story of a scrupulous man who 
hestitates when he finds himself alone in a hotel with the married 
woman who has agreed to live with him, is full of ironical 
possibility ; but it was a mistake to exaggerate the woman’s 
indifference to the situation so that she retorts to his backward- 
ness with a persistent flippancy. The first story in the book, 
‘The Orchard ” is the most elaborate and it is a florid and rather 
heavy description of a young man’s visit to the country and his 
love-affair with a girl who is already in love with someone else. 
As a reflection of holiday in spring, it is successful ; but here 
again the characters are not ample enough and the background 
is too insistent. 

The twenty-six stories in The House with the Echo are all very 
short and they all have a point, even if it was hardly worth 
making. Mr. Powys, once having decided to be neither brutal 
nor obscene, is incorrigibly sentimental, and he relies on his 
readers to swallow these tales whole for the sake of the 
click as they go down. But even the person who looks at 
advertisements of the country without ever going there might 
suspect the authenticity of these fat curates and simple old men. 
One of the stories depends on the excitement which follows the 
discovery of a piece of paper saying that ‘*‘ King Charles is dead,” 
another on the convenient echo of an empty house which is 
silent to every question till someone says, ‘‘ Is Mr. Dove dead ? ” 
The house echoes, ‘“* Dead.” The style at times is rather 
affectedly simple, as in this ending where the sentences fall like 
a curtain being run up and down on the last act: 

Mr. Oliver climbed down a gully in the cliff. 

The stars in Orion’s belt shone very cold. 

The new owner of Norman Grange listened. 

A sheep coughed. 

Words came from the sea : 

** Where is the flock that was given thee, thy beautiful 
flock ?” 


Still these tales, with Mr. Candy, Mrs. Boddiboy, and Mrs. 
Hayball, are mostly amusing and are never less than neat. 

Mr. O’Riordan’s novels announce themselves as of the older 
English tradition. They are carefully wrought, with a scholar- 
like attention to structure and detail. They have no ragged 
edges. The characters talk beautifully, in rounded sentences, 
often wittily, with animation as well as form. Moreover, his 
families—Quinns, Dazincourts, and so forth—are carried on 
from volume to volume, their annalist being always at home in 
the period. Soldier of Waterloo is David Quinn, already known 
to Mr. O’Riordan’s faithful readers. The great campaign itself 
does not fill many pages of the book. Quinn, a hero sans reproche, 
goes into action the accepted suitor of an Irish beauty and the 
love, not the lover, of the Princess Charlotte, England’s one hope 
in the Prince Regent’s day. He comes out hideously disfigured, 
with what result to his personal fortunes the conscientious 
reviewer can hardly divulge. The last of David Quinn, we learn, 
is yet untold. The difference in technique and tone between 
Mr. O’Riordan’s work and that of all the other novelists on 
our list is extreme. 

Miss Storm Jameson has not only talent but exceptional verve. 
Her gusto is maintained throughout, and she has the merit of 
creating elderly women with abundant humour and snap. 
Farewell to Youth is mainly war stuff. There must, by-the-bye, 
be some little significance in the fact that many of our women 
novelists are still preoccupied with the war, and even anxious to 
show that they can describe a push and the mud and blood of the 
trenches. Miss Jameson is rather too knowing about it all, 
and still more about the War in Whitehall. By what process, 
for instance, does a dismissed civil servant in the Foreign Office 
turn into a ‘‘ disgraced Minister”? Her soldier says farewell 
to youth after a desolating marriage and a deal of family trouble, 
concerned with unworldly parents and a not unusual though 
still marvellous old house in Hampshire. Here once again are 
the Lord Raingoes and their fellows and the shockingly hard 
young officer's wife; it takes an English woman novelist to 
depict an English girl without a redeeming feature. Miss 
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Jameson’s Nat is merely a victim for such people ; and though 
her Anne belongs to the order of the pitiful wife, she is made 
actual and appealing, by a novelist who is undoubtedly capable 
of doing better work than has so far come from her pen. 

If there has been, in the stream of novels by audacious young 
American women, anything more thoroughgoing in its kind than 
The Hard-Boiled Virgin, it certainly has not yet made its 
way to England. Having produced that astonishing specimen, 
what might not Miss Frances Newman be expected to do next ? 
The immediate answer is found in Dead Lovers are Faithful 
Lovers, which, one may safely affirm, will confound the major 
part of Miss Newman’s admirers, especially in her own country. 
No one could attempt to describe its peculiar ‘* spoof,’ though 
a quotation from almost any page of its languors and lingerie 
would serve : 

But she regretted her father’s godless state only because she 
was thinking of a morning when she might regret that she had no 
god to feel married in the sight of, and she regretted it while she 


was giving careful ministrations to the white body she was not 
sure Charlton Cunningham would not see. 


Thereupon Evelyn will step into a bath “ just hot enough for 
six o’clock on the eighth evening in March,” thinking of the lover 
who is certain to show forked green veins in his forehead and to 
mispronounce her name in “three beautifully separate 
syllables.” Miss Newman, to be sure, is wasting her time ; 
the school of writers she guys so pitilessly is not worth powder 
and shot. But she knows her New York well enough, and 
evidently thinks that the job was worth doing. 

The American Negro has in the past few years come decisively 
into fiction, and since the very recent creation of the large 
and flourishing coloured city of Harlem, on the upper east side of 
New York (first celebrated in Nigger Heaven), the stories dealing 
with Negroes are wholly different from those that have come from 
the world of Uncle Remus. They are full of Society, of cocktail 
parties and modern talk, and you may sometimes read many 
pages before learning that you are in Afro-America. Miss 
Larsen breaks new ground. Her heroine has a coloured father 
and a Danish mother. From Negro Harlem she escapes to 
Denmark, where she is made much of, but she returns to New 
York in the full conviction that the coloured folk are her own 
people. The end is a wild surrender and a tragedy which to 
many readers will seem not only heartbreaking but unreal. 
Miss Larsen throws in an occasional piece of social criticism 
such as: ‘* The race is sterile at the top. Few, very few, Negroes 
of the better class have children.” She writes with directness 
and brevity; why then should she indulge repeatedly in 


mannered sentences that have no proper place except in the pages 
of Henry James ? G. W. K. 


MR. BONAR LAW 


Politicians and the War. 
10s. 6d. 


One’s first feeling on reading this book is one of surprise that 
Lord Beaverbrook should have condescended to write it. For 
the most part it is not history, nor even the material of history, 
because the author’s knowledge of the issues and incidents of 
which he writes is much more often than not admittedly second- 
hand. He was of course in general very well informed throughout 
the War, and in its later stages must have possessed a good deal 
of first-hand knowledge of what was going on, but it is not of 
these later stages that he writes. He gives much space to 
descriptions of scenes and conversations at which he could 
not possibly have been present, for example of the words and 
gestures used at secret Cabinet meetings. It is all very well 
for the humble journalist, or industrious ‘‘ book-maker,” to 
turn an honest penny by re-telling other men’s stories, but one 
would hardly have expected it of a man in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
position. There is, of course, a good deal of new stuff in the 
book—important letters hitherto unpublished and so on— 
that is both interesting and amusing, and we are glad that it 
has been written and printed—incidentally it reveals a great 
deal of what was in Mr. Bonar Law’s mind in those days. We 
wish only to suggest that as evidence of what really happened 
it cannot be regarded as in any way on a par with the now 
numerous books which have been written by actual participants 
in the great events of 1914-16. 

Taken on its merits, and without any reference to the per- 
sonality of its author, the main defect of the book is that it 
is primarily an attempted panegyric of Mr. Bonar Law; and 
a more difficult man to panegyrise it would be hard to conceive. 
We cannot believe that Lord Beaverbrook has persuaded, or 


By Lord Beaversroox. Butterworth. 


—— ee 


ever will persuade, anybody but himself to regard Mr. Bonar 
Law as having been in any sense whatever “a great man.” 
He was a quiet, cautious, sly, fairly able man, notably lacking 
in effective self-assertiveness, notably loyal in a certain sense, 
but also notably uncourageous; too frequently unequal, in 
point both of intellect and of morale, to the task of dealing with 
those with whom he was associated in high places. Moreover 
he was fundamentally petty, as Lord Beaverbrook admits 
by implication when he tells us (p. 138) that more than a year 
after the formation of the first Coalition Bonar Law refuse 
for some time to help Lloyd George to get more money for 
munitions, because he was still sore about not having been 
given the Ministry of Munitions himself. Accident—added, 
it must be said, to real debating ability—brought him to the 
front; but he possessed no single element of ‘ greatness” 
and everyone we suppose would agree that he was quite the 
least distinguished Prime Minister (not forgetting Mr. Baldwin) 
that England has had in the memory even of a centenarian— 
or a ducentenarian if such existed. Nature did not intend him 
for the responsibilities which fell upon him. 

Lord Beaverbrook complains frequently that Mr. Bonar Law 
was never estimated at his true worth. He complains that 
** Churchill would never regard him as an equal,” that Balfour 
had “no point of contact” with him and did not appreciate 
him, that Asquith, though he was kind enough to him, habitually 
treated him as if he were only a junior colleague. Lord Beaver- 
brook explains this by saying that one of the difficulties of the 
first Coalition was that Mr. Asquith “ found it in those days 
almost impossible to treat Tories as equals.” But surely for 
the most part this was impossible. It was not a question of 
Tories but of men. Asquith must certainly have treated Balfour 
as an equal and also probably, though in a less degree, Curzon 
and Lansdowne. At all events this universal lack of apprecia- 
tion of Bonar Law—for Lord Beaverbrook mentions no excep- 
tion—must surely have had some foundation. First-rate brains 
never permit themselves to be overlooked—especially in politics. 

We cannot discuss the book in any detail, but we must refer 
to Lord Beaverbrook’s really extraordinary account of the forma- 
tion of the first Coalition Government in May, 1915. In this 
connection there has been some discussion in the Evening Standard 
as to “ Who is Right ? ’’—Lord Beaverbrook or Mr. Asquith— 
regarding a certain fact. As to that it is only necessary to say 
that it is almost impossible to imagine Mr. Asquith’s written 
word being in the slightest degree inaccurate either in the 
letter or in the spirit. It is with another point, however, that 
we are concerned here. Lord Beaverbrook suggests that the 
Liberal Government, in May, 1915, was discredited and had 
already “fallen” ; that the Tories ‘ held out a helping hand” 
to save the country from a General Election ; that in spite of this 
generous and patriotic action the Tory leader in the House of 
Commons was offered—and accepted !—no more important post 
than that of Colonial Secretary ; and that instead of receiving 
that ‘‘ co-equality with the Prime Minister which was his natural 
right” he was relegated to a definitely minor position in the 
Cabinet. If he could not be Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
ought at least to have been offered the new Ministry of Munitions. 
zracious Heavens! What would the Press and public opinion 
have said if Bonar Law, in 1915, had been given charge of 
Munitions instead of Lloyd George ? 


The pages relating to this question are of peculiar interest 
because they presumably reflect the feelings not only of Lord 
Beaverbrook but of Bonar Law himself and show that they 
neither of them at that time understood the real position at all. 
The Government was never in the very slightest danger of 
‘falling.’ Mr. Asquith was sure of the support of a huge 
majority both in the House and in the country whenever he 
chose to ask for it. The idea of a dissolution had never entered 
anyone’s head—on the Government side at any rate. The facts— 
clearly enough stated by Lord Beaverbrook himself—were that 
Bonar Law had lost control of his own party, some of the wilder 
spirits of which were foolishly determined to oust Churchill 
from the Admiralty and to get Fisher back. Bonar Law 
confessed that he could not prevent a public debate unless & 
Coalition were agreed to. Such a debate at that moment— 
when Italy was on the verge of coming in on our side—might 
have been disastrous from a national point of view, and therefore 
Asquith, wisely or unwisely, agreed to the Coalition. In short 





he had to bribe the Tories into patriotism. And Lord 
Beaverbrook describes this transaction as the noble “ holding 
out of a helping hand ” by Mr. Bonar Law ! 
the hands of a ‘ well-informed ”’ man ! 
There are other almost equal absurdities in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
narrative, as for example his almost painfully laboured effort to 


Such is history in 
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show that it was Bonar Law alone, who by his threat of resigna- 
tion—and men who knew him, knew he meant it, by Jingo! 
_secured the evacuation of Gallipoli and thus saved tens of 
thousands of British lives. In point of fact if Bonar Law had 
resigned at that moment the event would have caused hardly 
a ripple on the great pool of war politics—especially as not 
one of his party colleagues would at all probably have followed 
him into retirement—and we do not suppose that his threat 
had even the very slightest influence upon the decision of the 
Government, which, pace Lord Beaverbrook, was not arrived at 
until Kitchener had reported. Bonar Law may have told his 
friend that it was—very likely did, as an illustration of how firm 
he could be—but it was not. 

In short a great deal of Lord Beaverbrook’s book is sheer 
unhistorical nonsense which we feel sure he would never have 
written if he had himself been in direct touch with the actual 
course of events; but his main channel of information ran 
through the mind of a vain and touchy and not very veracious 
man, with weak knees and an only second-rate intelligence. 
Personal affection no doubt blinded Lord Beaverbrook to these 
defects in his old friend, so that he often took for truth what was 
at best only a half-truth and sometimes not truth at all. Thus 
he allowed his own judgment to go hopelessly astray. Never- 
theless, it is a very jolly and interesting book, a kindly book 
full of good stories, new lights and acute observations, written 
with both humour and good humour, extremely readable and 
utterly without egotism or malice. One forgives its panegyrical 
absurdities very easily, and only a little less easily its form. 
Considering the formidable array of literary talent that Lord 
Beaverbrook retains, he might surely have found someone to 
pull his rather loose material together a bit, and make its 
grammar less impeachable. 


MR. HUMBERT WOLFE AND 
OTHERS 


This Blind Rose. By Humpert Wotre. Gollancz. 6s. 
Cheiron. By R. C. TREVELYAN. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 
Notes for Poems. By Witi1AM PLomMer. Hogarth Press. 5s. 
It Was Not Jones. By R. Firzurse. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 
Matrix. By Dororay WELLESLEY. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 
Different Days. By Frances CoRNFORD. 
New soon By W. J. Turner. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 


The Vortex. By J. Repwoop ANDERSON. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


There is a certain obvious disparity between Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe’s poetical accomplishment and the almost unqualified 
popular applause with which his later volumes have been 
received. Unquestionably distinguished in bulk, conspicuous 
for its high-spirited exuberant flow, the quality of his work, 
volume by volume, becomes less remarkable. Yet his talent 
is so curious a hybrid that its products are rarely dull. 
Mr. Wolfe has the verve of a commerical rhymester, a 
Service, a Stitch or a Wilcox; down the current of that 
irresistible flood bobs the flimsy tabernacle of a naissant 
poet, a Moses who was not in luck’s way: will he touch 
shore again? Meanwhile, let us at all costs remember Mr. Wolfe 
as the author of a single lively satire, News of the Devil, 
and as hurriedly as may be pass over This Blind Rose, only 
pausing, lest the above conclusions should seem intemperate, 
to append representative examples of what Mr. Wolfe can bring 
himself to do when the mood is upon him: the first of them an 
isolated line—* With the cold unswerving rapture of a statue” 
(we italicise the exquisite dissonance contained in the last 
four words)—followed by two longer extracts : 

Long since listen !—we saw happiness 

like a girl standing in her first ball dress, 

standing by the window at the foot of the stair, 

and the black night behind her like a ribbon in her hair. 
Yes, and the fiddles. Yes, and the cold flute, 

that took us up in the aeroplane that has no parachute. 


Hogarth Press. 


and; 


Let us be very sure 
that passion doth not endure ; 
but love, who when he dies 
must needs lose Paradise, 
ends in a music spilt on 
; not even the lips of Milton. 
Such & complete absence of esthetic rectitude, however innocent 
in intention, cannot fail to leave its scar. 
It is with relief, then, that we turn to Mr. Robert Trevelyan’s 
» Since here is a writer whose chief fault has always lain 


in the positive absence of any kind of self-assertion, a too keen 
appreciation of his own limits and a resultant tendency to crush 
his verse into unduly modest and unassuming forms. Cheiron 
is the worthy successor of another verse-play, reviewed in these 
columns a year ago, equally restrained, musical and careful of 
its effects. By opposition, Mr. William Plomer’s Notes For 
Poems deserve next place. His title alone suggests the contrast, 
and when we read that the poet has found it impossible to classify 
these pieces, ‘‘ probably because ideas and emotions cannot 
conveniently be put into pigeon-holes,” and has consequently 
preferred to bundle them together haphazard, we realise that 
we have gone far afield. Excessive diffidence and considerable 
arrogance stand face to face. Arrogance, perhaps, is the more 
necessary trait in a writer’s composition, but we are sorry that 
Mr. Plomer should have been so lavish of the fragmentary 
part of his achievement. Considered as the chance expression 
of odd “ ideas and emotions,” rather than as a deliberate and 
painful exercise in a given form (though that form, of course, 
may be “‘ free’) the pursuit of poetry is not likely to be attended 
with other than haphazard success, the attainment of scattered 
and miscellaneous beauties. Thus for his book, as it stands, 
the title Mr. Plomer has chosen is perfectly appropriate. Yet 
we could wish that he had seen fit to combine these Notes, 
unfinished plans, brilliant or sometimes exceedingly clumsy 
croquis in the half-dozen poems of indubitable value which, 
we are convinced, lie within his scope. 

Mr. Plomer is Mr. Roy Campbell’s able seconder and disciple, 
and among Mr. T. S. Eliot’s sprawling progeny Mr. R. Fitzurse 
is not the least distinguished. Judging by a satirica] reference 
to Neo-Thomism, we imagine that he is concerned to deny 
his paternity. Still, the attribution is unavoidable : 

I would give expression, exposition 

To the extreme greyness, even in some way well walked, worn 
by tradition, 

Tradition treading with wide, weary feet, 

Iambic pentametrically, some street 

Beset by houses built before Queen Anne..... 


—lines agreeable if not particularly daring; while elsewhere 
the silhouette 
Of Sweeney straddled in the sun 
becomes an obsession, and once again a poet enters on that 
weary monotone of which Mr. Eliot is the master, if not the 
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Ever since the publication of Froude’s 
‘Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle’ in 1883 a controversy has 
raged round the figures of Carlyle and 
his wife. As a result ‘Jane’ has never 
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originator, and which his literary descendants find it hard to 
adapt : 

One resembles, one remembers 

One clothes-peg on a clothes-line on an evening in November. 
Disgust, in fact, the most pungent, be it never so vigorously 
expressed, is not «sthetically sufficient, and gentler emotions, 
such as irradiate the pages of Mrs. Cornford and Lady Dorothy 
Wellesley, poignant as they are, cannot quite atone for the lack 
of any sort of intellectual structure. Mrs. Cornford, as it 
happens, is content that her divagations should follow a graceful 
feminine trend, and she writes of Cambridgeshire landscape, 
cliff-climbing, flowers and animals. Her companion, on the 
other hand, is more ambitious. She does not, as Nietzsche 
declared was the custom of poets, stir up and cloud shallow 
waters, that they may appear deep, but she has impeded the 
course of a very pleasant lowland stream in the hope that it 
will grow more powerful. 

A sophisticated poet is of great advantage both to the critic 
and to the ordinary reader of modern verse. Mr. W. J. Turner, 
for instance, makes no attempt to delude either himself or his 
audience as to the extent of his poetic capabilities. A period of 
disastrous and adventurous strivings has been passed through ; 
Marigold and Seven Days of the Sun have been written, and we 
need not fear that the poet will ever revert to mannerisms and 
a technique so evidently unsuccessful. His New Poems are 
reminiscent of an earlier vein, of The Hunter and the verses 
with which his name first emerged in the Georgian Books. The 
poems of the present collection draw much closer to the 
accomplishment of a definite static beauty. One of them, 
Elixir, demands especial notice. And, unlike Mr. Redwood 
Anderson’s Vortex, the interest of his volume is_ evenly 
distributed. Mr. Anderson’s work is uniformly chaste and 
occasionally dull. On the whole, though, its texture as verse 
is impeccable. Besides, The Crane might well excuse any 
surroundings. 


EMIL LUDWIG, CHARLATAN 


The Son of Man. By Emit Lupwic. Benn. 15s. 


Dr. Ludwig indicates at the outset that he does not believe 
in the divinity of Christ. This preconception would not vitiate 
in any way the work of a historian who proposed to confine 
himself entirely to an examination of the historical data; his 
book, if it were well done, might be of great value to Christians 
and non-Christians alike—as Renan’s was and is. But when, 
having announced his personal view, the author proceeds to 
offer an entirely imaginary picture of the inner psychology 
of Jesus, his work necessarily becomes quite worthless from 
the standpoint of those who do not share that view and deny 
his major premiss. 

In the case of the present book we may certainly go further 
than that and say that it is essentially worthless from almost 
any standpoint, even from that of most agnostics and atheists. 
In his prefatory remarks, Dr. Ludwig declares that he has added 
nothing of word or deed that is not to be found in the Gospels. 
**One who would venture,” he writes, “to ascribe to Jesus 
imaginary sayings or doings should be a person at least equal 
to Jesus in intuitive power.’ Yet on the next page he states 
that his sole aim is ‘ to portray the inner life of the prophet, 
the world of his own feelings,” his ‘“‘ aims and motives, his 
struggles and weaknesses and disappointments; the great 
spiritual battle between self-assertion and humility . . . between 
the claims of his mission and his longing for personal happiness 
—these must be described.’ In short, while he will not add 
a word to the actual story, Dr. Ludwig considers himself fully 
able to probe into the deepest depths of the mind of the greatest 
religious teacher whom the world has ever known. Would 
he feel himself competent to do the same for Plato and Shake- 
speare ? Need we, in short, read any further before concluding 
that Dr. Ludwig is either an exceedingly stupid or else an 
exceedingly impudent charlatan ? 

The Son of Man does not deserve serious criticism. It would 
seem to have been written hastily and with insuflicient know- 
ledge even of the available critical and historical data. Long 
descriptions of what the boy Jesus thought about when he 
was lying out on the hills in the sun are inevitably dull, simply 
because the author has not the slightest imaginative under- 
standing of the personality—whether human or divine—that 
he is writing about. The thoughts described are the thoughts 
not of a Jesus but of a second-rate German writer of saleable 
historical fiction. In much of the fiction in this book, moreover, 
there seems to be no point at all. Why, for example, should 


—— 


Jesus be portrayed in the second year of his mission as runpj 

from place to place even beyond the confines of Palestine to 
escape from his foes, fearfully “‘ looking over his shoulder to 
glimpse (if he can) where his foe lies hid”? This invention 


has not only no foundation, but no psychological connection 
Again, when 


with the rest of the life of Christ as we know it. 
after his baptism in the Jordan Jesus retires into the wilderness 

for forty days, he is described as suffering “* twinges of jealousy” | 
of the honour accorded to the Baptist, and later as “ feeling 
that to supplant the Baptist would mean the betrayal of the 
man who, yesterday, had laid kindly hands on his head.” 
Surely even an agnostic may resent such stupid vulgarities 
as this. from an author who has obviously never even caught a 
glimpse of the mind of any really great man, let alone of a Jesus, 

Dr. Ludwig’s treatment of the “ miracles” is of the simplest. 
He does not deny that they happened, but ascribes them one 
and all to hypnotism. The guests at the marriage feast at 
Cana were not drinking wine but water; they only thought 
they were drinking wine because Jesus willed them to do 50, 
Similarly with the healing of the sick—of whom the author 
quite gratuitously remarks: “Some were relieved for a long 
time, others for a brief space ””—they were healed either by 
hypnotism or by ‘“ magnetic force.” Dr. Ludwig ignores the 
fact that no such ‘“ magnetic force” is as yet known to 
science, and that as far as our present knowledge goes it is 
quite as easy to change water into wine as to exercise the form 
of mass-hypnotism which his “ explanation” requires. He 
has in fact merely substituted one miracle for another, his 
miracle being the more credible solely because it is less concrete 
and because most people are prepared to believe almost any 
fairy tale about the possibilities of this mysterious hypnotism. 
He would have done better to have dismissed the miracles 
altogether as mere folk legends. 

We have specially mentioned this treatment of miracles 
because it is a good example of the general shallowness and 
shoddiness of the whole book. In attempting to write about 
Jesus at all Dr. Ludwig has certainly been very foolish. He 
has exposed both his methods and his mentality. For many 
millions of people know and understand quite a lot about the 
life of Jesus and cannot in this case be taken in as they may 
have been taken in by the same author’s equally glib biographies 
of Napoleon and Bismarck. We are inclined to predict a 
falling-off of Dr. Ludwig’s sales and royalties in future, both 
in England and in America, which will not be balanced by the 
sums accruing from the sales of this worse than worthless piece 





of ** psychological analysis.” 


THE EURASIAN EMPIRE 


Russia in Resurrection. By AN ENGLISH EuropasiANn. Routledge. 
7s. 6d. 

Englishmen are shy of introducing metaphysical notions into 
the world of politics, and most of us havea horror of abstractions 
decked out with a prodigal use of capitals. It is the Russian 
way, however, to forsake practical issues in order to invoke 
Truth, Nature, God (or the Bolshevix equivalent) and such 
absolute values, and one can hardly tilt at “An English 
Europasian ” for being a faithful interpreter. His faith in the 
spirit of Holy Russia inspires him and his fellow-zealots to 
conceive of her as a martyr nation crucified upon the cross of 
Communism, yet called upon in her resurrection to redeem 
herself and the world from the evils of material culture—“to 
give new life to sick humanity, to re-animate it by union with 
the Divine Principle.” 

Few will wish to quarrel with the fundamental tenet of the 
Europasians, namely that since the days of Peter the Great 
the Eastern elements in Russian civilisation have been consis 
tently undervalued. Before the war, it is true, there was the 
Slavophil party, which deplored the servile imitation of Western 
ideas and methods, and found the ideal of Russia in Byzantium. 
But the Slavophils, as their name implies, thought in terms of 
the Slav race and made no bones about initiating a policy 
of Russification by the method of coercion, ‘“ borrowed not from 
the Slavs but from Prussia, and the very antithesis of the true 
Slav spirit.” The new movement accepts the idea that there 
is no common Slav civilisation, but it insists, on the other 
hand, that the heritage of the Mongols forms an important 
element in Russian culture. It was the Mongols, say the on 
pasians, who changed the orientation of Russia from Nort 
and South to East and West, thus showing her the spaciousnes 
of her home and the true direction of her further eS 
Certainly the facts of geography and history go to prove t 
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THE LIFE OF LORD CURZON 


y 
THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY 
Complete in 3 vols. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. One Guinea net per vol. 
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Lord Curzon left it to posterity to vindicate his actions during his 
Viceroyalty of India, and especially his attitude in his tragic quarrel with 
Lord Kitchener. In this volume the inner history of those seven troubled, 
strenuous, years is told for the first time, enabling the public to form a 
juster estimate of the various actors in the drama. “Probably no one 
could have been found so well fitted as Lord Ronaldshay to fill this = 
particular canvas.” —Sir Edmund Gosse in The Sunday Times. “An 

admirable, almost a model, biography.” —London Mercury. 
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Russia is Asiatic quite as much as she is European. There 
are to-day 13,000,000 Turco-Tartars, for instance, living within 
the boundaries of the Federation. Intermarriage has always 
been common between the various elements, and an Eastern 
strain in the blood is looked upon with pride rather than with 
horror. Moreover, the Western outlook was bound to concen- 
trate attention overmuok on foreign trade, and her leaders have 
in the past failed to attach sufficient importance to the fact 
that Russia is a vast economic unit, in the main self-supporting, 
endowed with natural means of inland communication from 
one end to the other of the “* ocean-continent.”’ 

The most important article of Europasian doctrine is, then, 
that Russia is primarily not so much a secular State as a religious 
community, and that her troubles during the last two centuries, 
and particularly during the last ten years, are due to the attempt 
of her educated classes to subject a spiritually-minded people 
to the material institutions and theories of the West. The 
type of education introduced could only produce an intelli- 
gentsia, half-baked and uprooted from the native soil, too 
numerous to be absorbed into the bureaucracy. The Europasians 
claim that their movement corresponds to the deep-seated 
convictions of the great mass of the Russian people, the peasants, 
whose spiritual character and religious feeling continue un- 
changed by the atheistic policy of the central Government. 
Nevertheless, according to the manifesto which, they say, is 
now being widely circulated in Russia, the Europasians realise 
that spirituality is not enough, and that even in Russia some 
form of government must subsist, not simply Tolstoyan anarchy. 
They would take over such of the institutions of the Bolshevik 
regime as have their roots in reality—+.g., the division of private 
lands among the peasants, the local autonomy of the several 
regions and races, and the pyramidal organisation of Soviets 
going up from the village to the Federation. 

Europasianism is for the present interesting as a system 
of ideas rather than as a political force, although indeed the 
author of this book claims that since 1924 large numbers of 
people living in Russia, notably the seconds-in-command under 
the dictatorship, are committed heart and soul to the new creed. 
But this religious approach to the problem of Russia affords 
at least a refreshing contrast to the general attitude towards 
that unhappy country. Whatever we may think of its practical 
value, the merit of this book is to supply a background of 


significant ideas for a survey of the peculiar civilisation of the 
Third Continent. 


SEA POWER AND POLICY 


The Freedom of the Seas. By Lieut.-Com. the Hon. J. M. 
KENworTHY, M.P., and GEORGE YounG. Hutchinson. 18s. 
The Restless Pacific. By NicnoLas RoosEvE tt. Scribners. 12s. 6d. 


National Policy and Naval Strength, and Other Essays. By Vice- 
Admiral Sir H. W. Ricumonp. Longmans. 16s. 


In so far as the end may be regarded as justifying the means, 
but no further than that, Commander Kenworthy and Mr. 
Young may be congratulated on their collaboration in the first 
of these books. Their purpose is to draw attention to the 
revolution in sea power during the past few years, so that the 
new factors it has introduced into old problems and the new 
form in which it has recast them may be appreciated on both 
sides of the Atlantic. To stimulate thought and discussion in 
this direction is highly necessary, even though a nonsensical 
title, slipshod arguments, and extremely debatable conclusions 
may not be the best way of going about it. The authors, in 
short, have written a bad book in a good cause. Its faults begin 
with its title. There is, of course, no such thing as the “* freedom 
of the seas.” In its latest currency it is a catch-phrase coined 
in Germany for war propaganda purposes, and since circulated 
by the United States for their own. Nor is an argument not 
distinguished for its lucidity improved by Commander Ken- 
worthy’s insistence on dragging in his King Charles’s head— 
the supersession of the surface warship by the development of 
submarines and aircraft. This is almost wholly irrelevant to 
the main argument. 

Clumsily developed though it is, the argument is at the same 
time worthy of consideration. It is in substance a strong plea 
for Anglo-American co-operation in “ policing the world.” The 
authors take a very serious view of future relations between this 
country and the United States. Surveying the political antagon- 
ism and business rivalry between the two countries, they 
arrive at the conclusion that “ either the United Kingdom must 
engage with the United States in an armaments competition 
for command of the seas (which they see as leading almost 





inevitably to war) or the two of us must combine in that com. 
mand for guaranteeing the freedom of the seas.”” The existence 
of any such dilemma might easily be denied; but their argu. 
ment, so far as it can be disentangled from their badly 
marshalled material. is sound up to a point. Maritime law jp 
wartime is no more than the will of the predominant naya| 
Power, limited only by its respect for the interests of neutrals, 
The conditions of modern warfare tend to make blockade 
impracticable without an intolerable interference with those 
interests. Meanwhile the United States, their traditiong 
champion, has already achieved theoretical naval parity with 
this country, and may possibly aim at supremacy unles 
Great Britain abandons the conception of maritime law which 
she has so far been able to impose. All this may be true, and 
the authors certainly do an important service to Anglo-American 
relations in emphasising the hostility of American sentiment to 
the right of capture, as the strength of that feeling is not at ay 
adequately realised on this side of the Atlantic. But their 
preventive remedy for the otherwise inevitable war is inte. 
resting. It is that for “the bluffing and blustering of two 
armed ‘gunmen’ warily eyeing each other over a poker 
game ”’ there should be substituted ‘‘ the brotherhood of two 
gendarmes guarding the peace of the world.” Great Britain 
and the United States are to form an Armed Neutrality to 
prohibit blockade or capture in “ private’? war—war not 
sanctioned by the League of Nations plus the United States— 
enforce naval disarmament, and impose the neutralisation of the 
narrow seas. Gunmen may be more comfortable in each other's 
company in the capacity of gendarmes. But whether they 
would not still look like gunmen to the rest of the world is a 
question which Commander Kenworthy and Mr. Young might 
profitably pause to consider. 

They have a long way to go, moreover, before one at least 
of the gunmen concerned is sufficiently reformed for their heroic 
remedy. Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt speaks for a very influential 
and rapidly growing school of American opinion; and this 
school, as The Restless Pacific shows, is not thinking in terms 
of idealism. It is thinking rather in terms of good old real 
politik and no nonsense about it. ‘* The outstanding fact of the 
twentieth century,” Mr. Roosevelt writes in his preface, “is 
that the theatre of world-events has shifted from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The United States of America, as one of the 
great Pacific Powers, is now irretrievably involved in the politics 
of Eastern Asia.’ His book is, of course, addressed primarily 
to the American reader, and its object is to give him a sense of 
the unity of the Pacific area and a realisation of the inter- 
relation between the politics of Europe and Eastern Asia and 
their effect on America’s interests, The author’s bird’s-eye view 
of Pacific problems is mainly of interest to the English reader 
as illustrating how widely different a set of considerations from 
those which concern this country influences the development 
of American policy. His conclusions show how hard a row the 
authors of The Freedom of the Seas have to hoe before American 
opinion is likely to accept their doctrine. Mr. Roosevelt hopes 
for agreement with Great Britain and Japan to maintain the 
status quo in the Pacific ; but he is not taking any chances on it. 
The United States as a Pacific Power “‘ must ever be ready to 
use such force as may be necessary.” She ‘* must be prepared 
to throw her weight against any nation which threatens to 
disrupt world peace.” But “it is to her advantage to preserve 
complete freedom of action, so that she may the better carry 
out the policy of co-operation without commitments, of inde- 
pendence without isolation, which has been hers since the 
founding of the Republic.” ; 

Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond is the distinguished first chief 
of the Imperial Defence College, established last year to 0 
ordinate this country’s major strategy of land, sea, and ait. 
The collected papers, mostly delivered as addresses, which make 
up his book, are intended rather for the student of military 
history than of current affairs. They have, however, many 
features of interest to the latter, such, for example, as the 
author’s emphasis on the less familiar corollary of sea command 


—that external policy itself aims at the maintenance of naval 
strength. 


THE KINDLIER GEORGE ELIOT 


George Eliot’s Family Life and Letters. By ArnTHuR PATERSON. 
Selwyn and Blount. 21s. 


To-day, everything must be known about our great beat 
It appears to have some strange reinvigorating effect upon i. 
appreciation of a masterpiece if we know the exact — 
which a writer lived with his wife (or her husband), whether 
was devoted to his children, or liked sugar in his tea. > 
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is STATIONS Author of “ Wanderings in Roman Britain,” etc. 
; 20 p This is at once a disturbing and profoundly comforting book, for, on 
. NTE " the one hand, it shows with startling clarity how certain Christian 
ou dogmas and rites have their origin in the dark welter of early Paganism, 
; : yet on the other hand, it builds up a picture of the historic Jesus 
l Radio has now entered on a new phase. The perfeet fervently painted by one whose wide scholarship and whose ruthless 
1 pe wn Mg by J pang noe a 7 criticism has evidently strengthened rather than diminished his belief 
ST anak. te oe Lenses bVaee Portable. in Christ’s divinity. The culminative effects of these masterly, yet simply 
* “This remarkable set is completely self. written chapters is tremendous, and both as a stirring defence of 
d contained in a solid leather case, Christianity and as an indictment of some aspects of Christian doctrine 
po a nd po, a Se oe and ritual, the book is deeply impressive. 7/6 net. 
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when Mr. Paterson offers to the public the very latest details of 
George Eliot’s * family life and letters,” he follows in a well- 
authenticated tradition. And perhaps she benefits by such 
publicity more than most. There is something in the ponderous 
solemnity of many of her works, in the ponderous solemnity, 
too, of the admiration her contemporaries offered her, which 
distorts our later vision of a charming and intelligent woman. 
The older myth is obsolete ; the attitude towards it has become 
flippant. Sir Edmund Gosse’s mocking picture of ugly 
Mrs. Cross in a height-of-fashion hat was an inevitable revolt 
from the admiring reverence that could write of her as a 
** modern Shakespeare.” Mr. Paterson’s book should help to 
re-establish the balance. 

A fairer way of appreciating George Eliot would probably be 
to forget Romola and re-read Middlemarch. For one’s memory 
of her is of someone rather portentous, very long-winded, moral, 
and almost humourless. Even in those scenes where she makes 
us laugh, hers is not so much a sense of humour as a sense of 
the ridiculous. But while all this is fairly true, there is—and 
Middlemarch reveals it—much more besides in George Eliot. A 
genuine constructive power, as we may see in the ever-changing 
and forming links between the social circles that constitute 
Middlemarch, the skill with which she moves the reader from 
one group to another, from one point of view to another. Her 
range of characters may be limited ; the characters themselves 
are not. She looks at them with the same kindly, compassionate 
eye that, in the letters here printed, she turns on her family. 
And at times, surprisingly, she foreshadows Proust, as, indeed, 
all his greater predecessors have done. For Proust is only 
striving, analytically and step by step, towards that goal to 
which their Muse directed the others, more or less unknowing 
what they did. 

But for her visitors, Dorothea too might have been shut up 
in the library, and would not have witnessed this scene of old 
Featherstone’s funeral, which, aloof as it seemed to be from the 
tenor of her life, always afterwards came back to her at the touch 
of certain sensitive points in memory, just as the vision of St. 
Peter at Rome was inwoven with moods of despondency. Scenes 
which make vital changes in our neighbours’ lot are but the back- 
ground of our own, yet, like a particular aspect of the fields and 
trees, they become associated for us with the epochs of our own 
history, and make a part of that unity which lies in the selection 
of our keenest consciousness. 

What is this but a passing realisation of the sensation which 
** est le contréle de la vérité de tout le tableau fait d’impressions 
contemporains qu’elle raméne 4 sa suite, avec cette infaillible 
proportion de lumiére et d’ombre que la mémoire ou l’observation 
conscientes ignoreront toujours” ? And, if truth of metaphor 
and simile may be claimed as proof of a writer’s value, what 
could be more perfect and more rich in suggestion than ‘“ the 
kindly mornings when autumn and winter seemed to go hand 
in hand like a happy, aged couple one of whom would presently 
survive in chiller loneliness ” ? 

More will perhaps be encouraged to try the experiment of 
re-estimating George Eliot by her own work when, in 
Mr. Paterson’s light and amusing pages and her own kindly, 
sympathetic letters, they have read about her love of travel, 
her deep interest in the joys and sorrows of her friends and of 
Lewes’s children, her feeling for all that is beautiful. These 
letters show few traces of the genius that certainly inspired her 
books, but they reveal an affectionate and enthusiastic lady. 
Not very much humour here either, and what there is a little 
elephantine, though feather-down itself compared with that of 
George Henry Lewes. And there is one glimpse of the tender 
insight that gives beauty to the simpler among her stories, when, 
writing to her step-son of a recent loss, she says, ‘“* There are 
thoughts which seem to go on like a little ache even when we 
are thinking other things as well.” The letters of the step-sons 
to her are full of affection and sympathy, with a slightly 
exaggerated admiration, fostered no doubt by their father. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A President is Born. By Fannre Hurst. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


What is Miss Hurst up to? In her new and very long novel she 
relates, from a point quite forty or fifty years in the future, the smallest 
incidents of the infancy, boyhood and adolescence of David Schuyler, 
future President of the United States and, one gathers, saviour in 
general of the world. The volume is dedicated solemnly to Henry 
Stephen Schuyler, and there are innumerable irrelevant footnote- 
excerpts “‘from the private diaries of the late Rebekka Schuyler 
Renchler.” The story itself is an account of family life in a small 


American town, done with a careful and conscientious—perhaps too 
conscientious—realism, but overshadowed throughout by something 


Te 


of the deadly atmosphere of an official biography in which adulation 
is a duty and significance must be imposed upon every childhood 
incident, however trifling, by reference to ‘the light of subsequent 
events.” David is just a little too much the American ideal of what ap 
embryo President should be. Yet individual Schuylers—in Particular 
Henry and Rebekka—hold one’s interest despite the staccato im. 
pressionistic style, wearisomely alert and exclamatory, colloquial and 
pretentious by turn. Here is life, certainly, but is it art? Miss 
Hurst is an individual writer, from whom we have not yet ceased to 
expect much, but it must be admitted that there is more of novelty 
than originality here. , 


The Old Tree Blossomed. By Ernest RAyMonpD. Cassell. 7s, 64, 


We may have to agree with Mr. Raymond that “ we are all Galli. 
mores, we English, all Gallimores at heart,” but it is too much that 
he should expect us to accept it as any matter for pride. Mr. Gallimore 
is an elderly clerk who cannot allow his family to forget that his 
ancestors were knightly crusaders, a kindly snob with insufficient 
character to have either virtues or vices; yet, though he is a good 
husband and fond of his placid wife, he dreams perpetually of romantic 
encounters with other women. He has no consistency, and lives 
perpetually in the world of the book he happens at the moment to 
be reading. His son, Stephen, is simply a younger specimen of the 
species, subjected to different circumstances. He marries a waitress, 


and is just acquiring a hearty contempt for her incurable 
‘*commonness ”’ when, fortunately, the war comes to take him away 
from her. 


He has got as far—during leaves—as kissing another 
woman when he is sent out to the Near East. There he volunteers 
for dangerous duty and is killed. His father is proud of him, and 
the author seems quite convinced that a gallant death necessarily 
expiates a vain life. The characters are “true-to-life,” no doubt, 
but they are treated throughout in a vein of maudlin approval which 
many readers will find intolerable. 


Congai. By Harry Hervey. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Hervey’s exotic backgrounds—in this case French Indo-China, 
Saigon mostly—seem to be too much for him. In trying to do 
justice to them he does less than justice to his own considerable talents, 
He displays in his descriptive passages a refreshing precision of epithet, 
it is true, but he perpetually overwrites, thereby giving an air of 
sensationalism to what is, in fact, a quite serious psychological study. 
His subject is a French-Annamite half-caste woman, intelligent and 
educated, who chooses what is practically the only tolerable career 
open to her and becomes a congai—temporary wife to Frenchmen 

















There are no better travel companions thin Harrap’s 


Kitbag Travel Books 


Each volume is by an author who not only knows 
intimately the particular country dealt with, but ts also 
a writer of established literary reputation. The books may 
be read “* for the fun of it,” but they contain practical 
information of great value to the discriminating traveller. 
Each volume pocket-size, about 300 pages, with 32 
half-tone illustrations, frontispiece in colour, map 
and index. 7s. 6d. net. 


SWITZERLAND 
By ARNOLD LUNN 


“« Not a guide-book, but a book to take the place of a travelling com- 
panion who can chat about the country informally and without 
pedantry, but with knowledge and affection.”—Times Lit. Supp. 

“ Add to knowledge a literary style at once vigorous and graceful, 
and you have material for a book as readable as it is informative. 
Motorists will appreciate the routes outlined, and especially the pains 

en to give the actual road distances in miles.” —Field. 


THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
By BOHUN LYNCH 


“ Not merely tantalising: it is a torment. This is the book for you 
—provided you are of those to whom all travel is an adventure.’"— 
Evening Standard. 


“It makes you feel that you must do the same walking tour yourself.” 


—Saturday Review. 
IRELAND 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


“History, art, sport, are all treated with so much dexterity that at 
the end we know as much about them as though we had completed 
a great tome. Nor are practical directions to the tourist as to roads 
and hotels wanting. A very remarkable achievement.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 

















NORMANDY by Sisley Huddleston (June 15th) 
HOLLAND by Marjorie Bowen ( Fuly) 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 
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5/- EACH YEAR 


We need 1,000.000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 


The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions, without any 
subsidy from the State. 


OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 
Wil yeu give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will? 


THB KARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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Model N.S.D. It is built for heavy work, 
for touring with a fully-loaded side car 
and is designed for sustained effort. 
Price £52.17.6 or £13.4.9 down. 
Other models from £39.15.0 or 
£9.19.3 down. Lucas electric 
lamps and bulb horn £5.15.0 
extra. Dunlop tyres stan- 


dard. Write for details. 


Triumph Cycle Co., Ltd., 
76 Priory St., Coventry 


London: 
218 Great Portiand St.,W.1 
































Tennis has its Social as well 
as its Sports side, and that 
is why most men have their 
Flannels cleaned in the 


“Achille Serre Way.” It 
makes them look like new 
at a cost of 1/9 per pair 
(with a “quick Return”). 
Write for a copy of “Sartorial 
Sensibility ”’—sent post free. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick 
London, E.9. 
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Travelling Companions 
HOES should be chosen carefully, for they are 


one of the few travelling companions you cannot 


put off at a moment's notice. Norvic and 
Mascot Shoes easily become firm and lasting friends, 
because they are made of trustworthy materials by a 
house of old standing in the trade. 
From 23/9 to 40/- 
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According to the Bishop of London: 


“Tt is quite true that the Virgin Birth stands on a 
different level of evidence from the Resurrection.” 
Does this mean that one statement in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel is less to be credited than another because it lacks 
corroborative evidence? 


According to Dean Inge: 


“When a young man tells his bishop that his belief 
in the Divinity of Christ is independent of the dogmas 
about the Virgin Birth and the Bodily Resurrection, 
very few bishops hesitate to ordain him.” 

In the discussion on the Prayer Book Measure we have 
heard much about Transubstantiation. Ought we not, 
before sanctioning any changes whatever, to hear more about 
the fundamental questions of the Virgin Birth and the 
Resurrection? Do we already need a Prayer Book which 
permits doubt concerning these doctrines? 





IS PARLIAMENT BEING ASKED TO SANCTION A 
MEASURE WHICH DEALS WITH THE TRIVIAL 
AND IGNORES THE FUNDAMENTAL ? 














A Petition 


TO HIS GRACE THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Wbereas it is evident that differences exist in the 
Church of England not only on such a question as the 
Reservation of the Sacrament, but on the interpretation 
of various clauses in the Creeds: We, the undersigned, 
earnestly request that before the Prayer Book Measure is 
brought before Parliament you will, in the interest of the 
whole people of England, cause a statement to be made as 
to the doctrine of the Church of England which will give 
a clear answer to the following questions :— 


1, Whether it is necessary for a candidate for Holy 
Orders to believe in 
(a) Eternal punishment. 
(b) The Virgin Birth of Christ. 
(c) The Resurrection of Christ. 


2. Whether the Church of England holds that the 
Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of Christ are 
historical questions which must be decided in 
accordance with the evidence, using the word 
“evidence” in the same sense that it would have 
for a secular historian or a judge in a court of 
law. 


(Signed) 


COOPER OC OEE OEE ETE EE EEE E EEE E EEE SEE eee EEE ee eeEeEE® 
COROT Re OOO eee T OHHH E EERE EEE EERE TEESE EEE ESO EE EEE ESEE® 


SOOO OOOO eee eRe OEE EEE EEE EE EEE EE DESH SESE EE EEE EEES 


You are invited to sign this petition and forward it to 
the Political Truth Association, 22 Ely Place, E.C. 1. 


Copies of the petition, with space for numerous signatures, 
will be forwarded on receipt of 2d. in stamps. 


























The following book discusses the questions given in the 
petition in the light of the researches of modern scholars. 


THe SECOND 
REFORMATION 


A Plea for Doubt in. Doctrine 
By H. P. CARTER 


Demy 8vo. 2/6 net. Bound in cloth. 
Published by the 
POLITICAL TRUTH ASSOCIATION, 
22 Ely Place, London, E.C.1. 


Copies can be obtained from all Booksellers. 
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temporarily living in the country. ‘“‘ The congai, she is our symbo|— 
the symbol of the ability of the Frenchman to mingle with the natives,” 
Thi-Linb lives in the course of the book with three men—an author 
a military officer, and a banker. Their reactions to her and to the 
country, and in greater detail hers to them, are recorded with hones 
and evident knowledge. Mr. Hervey needs only a little restraint to 
reveal him as a very much better writer than a casual glance might 
suggest. 


The Woodcut: An Annual, 1928, Edited by Herserr Fvngr, 
Fleuron. 12s. 6d. 

As might be expected from the names of both editor and publishers, 
this second volume of the Woodcut is admirably planned and edited, 
There are historical articles on woodcut wallpapers and the printing 
methods used in producing these, and on old playing-cards, through 
which, says Mr. Cyril Bunt, the art of the woodcut in mediaeval times 
became popularised. Mr. D. P. Bliss writes on the engraver’s tools 
and their various possibilities. And there is an appreciative study by 
Mr. Edmund Bucher of the work of the Flemish artist, Frans Masereel, 
whose remarkably individual work, though well-known now in Europe 
and America, has been curiously neglected in England ; yet his little 
books of fables, told entirely in Bilder ohne Worte, need know no 
frontiers of language. There follow a selection of fifteen contemporary 
woodcuts, from England, France, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Russia, Norway and the United States; amongst them, Mr. Paul 
Nash’s ‘‘ Bouquet,” and M. Hermann Paul’s landscape show the 
extraordinary variety of effects which lie within the apparently 
limited range of the woodcutter’s tools. The art is unmistakably 
alive, but it is a pity, as the list of books published during the last 
years with woodcut illustrations shows, that its use is so largely 
restricted to works in limited and expensive editions. 

Anarchism is not Enough. By Laura Ripinc. Cape. 1s. 6d. 


Miss Riding, we fear, is not altogether a nice lady. There are, she 
says, ‘‘people everywhere who loathe me. . . because I have 
frightened them, because I have loathed them (that is, made my death- 
face at them, which I shall not describe as it might in this way lose 
some of its virtue).” She is, moreover, superbly contemptuous of 
this man-made world: ‘“ His fine phallus-proud works-of-art, his 
pretty masterpieces of literature, painting, sculpture and music 
bear down upon woman’s maternal indulgence ; she is full of admira, 
tion, kind but weary. When, she sighs, will man grow up, when will 
he become woman, when will she have companions instead of children ?” 
Therefore, presumably, she flings her waste-paper-basket in the face 
of this (male) public—a jumbled assortment of unfinished stories, 
half-evolved essays, jottings for essays, notes on art, poetry, music, 
philosophy, religion, all the unused—and mostly unusable—litter 
that a writer inevitably accumulates in his (and apparently her) 
notebooks. Anarchism is not enough—and neither is anarchy! 
What would be enough for Miss Riding it is not easy to gather, for her 
style is like her description of poetry: ‘‘ Whatever language it uses 
it makes up as it goes and immediately forgets. Every time it opens 
its mouth it has to start all over again. This is why it remains a 
baby.’ She plays with words, indeed, very much as a child with 
bricks, and she frequently achieves pattern rather than sense : ‘* What 
is a poem? A poem is nothing. By persistence the poem can be 
made something; but then it is something, not a poem... . As 
nothing—well, as nothing it is everything in an existence where 
everything, being effect of effect and without cause, is nothing.” 
The problem would now seem to arise, is nothing enough ? 


The Mountain, and Other Stories. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The interesting thing about these short stories, many of which 
are little more than character sketches and none of any particular 
distinction, is that they are by Mr. St. John Ervine. Had they 
been published pseudonymously, one would have said that here 
we had the tentative adventures of a literary man in an unfamiliar 
medium, The stories, written over a period of twenty years, are 
of varying merit, but it is difficult to believe that Mr. Ervine was 
really impelled to write any one of them. Craftsmanship is there 
but inspiration is lacking. The subjects are mostly gloomy and their 
characters subdued. Frustrated lives and wasted years, beloved of 
fastidious young authors, are meticulously exploited ; and whether 
we go mountaineering with the obsessed Mr. Sefton of Lewisham, 
or sight-seeing in Montmartre with his spiritual cousin Mr. Tripney, 
or meet the Devil as a music-hall conjuror, or read of the Judge’s 
chance encounter with the hangman, we are equally depressed. 
The brightest thing in the book is the study of an Irish poet, but 
unfortunately he is also the village idiot. However, though the book 
cannot enhance its author’s reputation, accepted as a collection of 
his fugitive work, it has the interest an established artist’s sketches 
must always have for those who know his more accomplished work. 


The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford. By B. M. Warp. Murray. 21s. 


The fame of Edward de Vere has not withstood the passing of 
centuries. His greater contemporaries have gradually pushed him 


By St. Joun G. Ervine. Allen 


into the background until, as Mr. Ward truly says, he is known > 
students of Elizabethan history only as ‘‘ Burghley’s eae enageunie 
son-in-law,’”’ a person of uncertain temper and questionable mora . 
who, by reason of his Roman Catholic leanings, was probably no 
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fjord holiday resorts. Norway 
gives you so much to do and 
to see that even Nature’s gift 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Bureau, Norway House, 
23c, Cockspur Street, London, 


of nearly 24 hours’ daylight $&.W.1, ‘Phone: Regent 3014. 


VISIT NORWAY 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


FINLAND. SWEDEN. DENMARK. 
. § BISHOP, F.R.G.S., is taking a Small Party. 


AUG. 1st. 26 DAYS. 69 GUINEAS, 
“ PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS,” 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 


rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attend- 
ance from 8s, 64. per night. ‘:elegrams~ Bookcraft, London. 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. — Vegetarian 
Guest House. South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden, 
tennis lawn, Close to town and sea,—Mrs. WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park), 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 









































ASTBOURNE.—2 Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
guest house at reasonable terms. Full particulars om request.—Mrs. P. H. 
Rocers, (Cookery Diploma.) Tel. 866, 





OMERSET (Mendips) Farmhouse Apartments ; ideal situation ; 





fishing near; indoor sanitation; terms 2} gns.—GRIFFIN, Ladymeade, 
Langford, 
OURNEMOUTH. — “‘ Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. Board 


Residence, 6 mins, sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2¢ guns., 
summer from 3 gns. Tel. 3130. Miss GAMBLE, 


OURNEMOUTH (Boscombe).—Cranborne House, 12 Knole 


Road; mear gardens, sea and trams. Board-Residence or Apartments. 








ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. 
Terms very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon, 


EPTEMBER HOLIDAY.—Small Private Hotel, standing on 
secluded bay, Normandy Coast. Charming unspoiled country; tennis court; 

_ bathing; easy journey; moderate terms. Particulars obtainable from Mrs. 
Warte Cornish, 45 Addison Avenue, W. 11. 
ONCARNEAU, BRITTANY.—Hotel Beaurivage, the most 


picturesque place in Brittany, near beach, gardens, tennis, Excellent cuisine, 
Modern comfort. 











OQUEN.—Pension terms, moderate, with French family ; long or 
Short period.— Madame DuNEAU, 84 Boulevard de |’Yser. 


W GGIS, near Lucerne.—PARK HOTEL, 1st Class, Spring and 


Summer, Running water. Tennis, From ros, 


a 








USTRIAN TYROL.—Magnificent Alpine scenery; walks, 
Pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, flowers,—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, 
Mieders, Stubai, Innsbruck. 

EADERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

ue charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
usertion, (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
aided for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
ties of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE Nk&W STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Steet, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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«IN NATURES qj. ss five hundred baskets! 
‘' WONDERLAND ao O not put all your eggs into one 
~ ‘ a P as basket,’’ says the proverb. But what 
lid in orway 18 & seems too short a time. c- 
. a sheer delight. The commedetion, food, and cook- as if you ty only one egg ? ae — amount 
scenery will hold you spell- ing are excellent, and English ae you wish to invest is too small to bear division 
bound: Soe eager of is ovehen res. ae aa amongst several investments? The First and 
t clear ice-water, uge our rave en or DOOK- au ” 3 
Ts ah ten Ghee, Mae Cer mu =6Second Co-operative Investment Trusts were 
glaciers; by contrast, gentle derland,” or send for a copy se founded to meet your case. Under the direc- 
meadows and blue waters lap- post free from— tion of a Board of experts (the Chairman is 
ing the sunlit shores of the aa 


Ald. A. Emil] Davies, L.C.C.) the resources of 
over 30,000 investors are pooled and invested 
in over 700 securities totalling more than 
£2,500,000. The degree of safety for your 
investments becomes incomparably greater 
whilst the bother and expense of constantly 
buying, selling and watching shares are 
removed. The trusts have been able to pay 
dividends of 7% (without deduction of tax). 

Complete information, including new booklet, ‘*500 


Investments in One,’’ may be obtained by posting the 
coupon below. 

















f First and Second 

. Co-operative Investment 

7 Trusts, Limited, 

- Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 

a Please send me complete information 

a about your Trusts, including new booklet, 

. “ 500 Investments in One.” 

: Name H+] 

a Add ae 
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REVELATION to LOVERS of Real Turkish Tobacco. 

“BIZIM” Cigarettes. Only 6s. per roo (postage 3d. extra), 

plain or cork-tipped. Send P.O. to Manufacturers, J. J. 
Freeman and Co., Ltd., 90, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


O LET, in Flat of professional worker, two pleasant unfurnished 
rooms, adjoining ; ground floor; gas fires; use of geyser bath; West Central, 
close to tube and District railways, ‘buses and trams, Also suitable for 

small society’s offices or meeting-rooms, Apply B.A., Box 405, “‘NEwW STrAres 
MAN,” 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C,2. 


EST WITTERING, Sussex. Pleasant thatched cottage, sea 
one mile, 3 bedrooms (6 beds), indoor sanitation, constant hot water, to let 
furnished, June, July and September, 6 and 7 Guineas a week.—JAMES, 

x Hampstead Way, N.W. 11, 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. 


nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets, 











Unfur- 
Gas fires and rings im all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4948. 





TALY.—{420 p.a. inclusive. Independent share (three rooms) 
of (retired) English doctor’s house. No household worries. Good cooking. 
Central heating. Medical attendance. Excellent all-year climate, Beautiful 

views and country. Sea-bathing. Easy reach of Florence, Good library. Suit quiet 

couple, writers or artists.—Box 406, THE NEW STATESMAN, Ito Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





ACHELOR ROOMS.—Gas, electric light, geyser-bath; private 


house, Telephone: Reliance 1008 (9-10 a.m., 6-7 p.m.). 





URNISHED ROOMS to Let in house of elderly lady and daughter. 
Large rooms ; would suit couple who desire quiet ; salubrious neighbourhood 
about 15 minutes City and West End. Moderate rent to suitable tenant.— 

Apply Mrs. LEE, 97 Holmdene Avenue, Herne Hill, London, 


O LET, FURNISHED.—August, and possibly 
October, beautifully furnished house, 3 rooms, 2 reception, garden-house 
suitable as bedroom, hot and cold, electric light, etc.; garden, with vegetables 

flowers, poultry. 2 minutes station, 20 minutes Waterloo; service every 20 minutes. 





September 





iF 
‘TRUST HOUS 


= > E> > 





YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 


you cannot do without the 


Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 


53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, Phone 8844 Gerrard 


4 gms, per week.—-FIRENZE, Loseberry Road, Claygate, Surrey. 


E’ HOTEL LIST 


Pola 
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incapable of treasonable intentions. Mr. Ward’s biography is most 
exhaustive, and he quotes freely from the original documents. Indeed, 
his books throws an entirely fresh light on the facts already known 
and adds considerably to previous knowledge. This is no mere 
summary of work done before. Mr. Ward has examined and brought 
to light an immense amount of interesting material. And though he 
has not managed, by explaining Lord Oxford’s motives, to make his 
treatment of his wife, and the Burghley family in general, any the more 
commendable, he has certainly established the Earl as a person of 
supreme importance at tbe court of Queen Elizabeth. But perhaps 
to modern readers Lord Oxford’s chief interest is as a scholar, a 
patron of letters—he was himself a poet—and an active supporter 
of the drama, concerning which last subject Mr. Ward has some 
interesting suggestions to make. Lord Oxford had John Lyly for 
some years in his employ, and was himself the leader of the Euphuist 
movement, even as his greater rival, Philip Sidney, was leader of the 
Romanticists. Mr. Ward’s book will be particularly interesting and 
useful to readers who want a picture of Elizabethan court life. It is 
supplied with genealogical tables, maps, interesting appendices, and 
an index. 


The Plough. By Naomi Jacos. 


Miss Jacob is a conscientious novelist in the Edwardian 
tradition; her books, if they are more restful than stimulating, 
have about them an air of life and of reality—one accepts her 
characters’ existence. In The. Plough she tells the story of a young 
man’s sentimental education at the hands of four women, or rather 
five, for his mother must not be left out. They are well contrasted 
if all somewhat familiar types. The war sections are skilfully handled, 
but best of all are the Yorkshire farm scenes towards the end. Miss 
Jacob gives an impression of a breadth of capability combined with 
a reserve of power which make her at least worth watching. 


Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


Scottish Diaries and Memoirs: 1550-1746. Edited by J. G. Fyre. 
Introduction by Prof. R. S. Rarr. Mackay, Stirling. 5s. 

Mr. Fyfe’s collection of extracts from Scottish diaries suggests a 
counterpart to Mr. Arthur Ponsonby’s well-known anthologies from 
the English field. But Mr. Fyfe has been guided principally by the 
historical interest of his documents, and although he has delved 
widely and wisely, his harvest has not the same human richness as 
Mr. Ponsonby’s. On its own merits, however, this is an interesting 
book, and valuable to anyone interested in Scottish history who 
has not ready access to that rare mine of curiosities and information 
that lies in the publications of the Scottish History Society and 
kindred works. Amongst the chroniclers represented here are John 
Knox, Melville of Halhill, James Melville, Sir James Turner, Gilbert 
Burnet, Lady Grizel Baillie, an unnamed participant in the Darien 
expedition, Marshal Keith, and some extracts (all too few) from the 
extremely interesting Jacobite papers known as The Lyon in Mourning. 
It is extraordinary, by the way, that a volume of 460 pages, well 
printed, illustrated and indexed, should be published in these days 
at so low a price. 


About Motoring 
THE TRIUMPH SEVEN 


r | NHERE are certain remarks which cannot be made in 
polite society, as a famous Savoy farce sufficiently 
demonstrated. When your pet aversion introduces 

you to his bride, you may not ask outright what she saw in him. 

Similarly, when the Triumph Seven is mentioned, every knowledg- 

eable motorist wants to ask, ‘‘ How does it compare with the 

Austin Seven?” But it is supposed to be extremely indecent to 

attempt such a comparison. The alleged indecency would not 

daunt me in the least, but I still lack the data for a valid 
estimate. I have driven Austin Sevens for many thousands of 
miles, and seen them stripped down for overhaul after a life 
which would reduce most cars to senility. But the Triumph 
Seven is still a newborn infant ; I have not driven it five hundred 
miles ; and nobody has yet seen it stripped after a five figure 
mileage, unless the works staff have rendered this attention to 
the No. 1 experimental chassis. If they have done so, what they 
found was good—in which case nobody would believe their 
report; or else it was bad—in which case they will remain 
obstinately silent. So this enticing and indecent comparison 
between two open and avowed rivals must wait until full data 
are accessible. At the moment it cannot be carried beyond 
two or three trifles of mild interest, and even these are mere 
personal opinions. The Triumph springing is, I think, the better; 

the Triumph body is more spacious ; the Austin engine runs a 

little faster, and thus confers a little extra speed. Very possibly 

the Triumph designer decided that no sane person would wish 
to flog so tiny a car too hard, and deliberately slowed his car. 

In two years’ time it will be possible to be more odious. 


— 


Before dealing intimately with a tiny car, one or two popula 
fallacies need tapping on the head. These little sevens are not 
weaker climbers than other cars, or even slower Climbers, 
Unless they are abominably neglected and misused, they yij 
climb any main road hill in Britain. . . . Bwlch-y-Groes, for ey. 
ample . . . just as confidently as any other car, and about ag 
fast as any standard touring car listed at less than £350. They 
are not appreciably slower across country than any other car; 
capable of 45-55 miles an hour, their average speed, like that of 
Rolls and Bentley, is conditioned by the road rather than } 
the engine. The sole penalties to which they subject their owne 
are those of comparatively cramped body space, and—as the 
vehicle is so light—of being thrown about on rough roads a little 
more than is inevitable with a giant car. Their merits are that 
the first cost and running expenses are extremely low. Natur. 
ally, they clamour for a good deal of gearchanging ; ordinary 
traffic will compel much use of second gear; but the gear. 
changing is extremely simple. 

* * * 

Turning now more definitely to the Triumph, which I know 
only in its fabric saloon phase, I should set its pleasant speed 
limits at 20 m.p.h. on second gear and 40 m.p.h. on top; it will 
do considerably more—up to perhaps 35 m.p.h. on second ; but 
is apt to be a little fussy if the named figures are exceeded. The 
suspension is perfectly magnificent for so small a machine; 
tested on every conceivable surface from the devastated areas 
in new suburbs, blasted heaths in open country, tarmac “* waved” 
by bus traffic, ‘“*‘ waves ’ spattering into potholes, and the like, 
it surprised and satisfied under each test. The brakes are also 
excellent ; this Lockheed hydraulic system is possibly one of the 
two most efficient and least troublesome to maintain ; it stops 
the saloon within thirty yards at forty miles an hour; and 
does it without swerve or shudder in a dead straight line. The 
fuel consumption in town work, with numerous stoppages and 
restarts, is better than forty miles to a gallon, and in long journey 
approaches or slightly exceeds fifty miles a gallon; forty-five 
miles per gallon should be about the average for the year. 

* * * 

When a small chassis can be vetted as sound, the problem of 

coachbuilding remains acute. In this instance, everything 


RHEUMATISM 


RELIEF GUARANTEED 


Arthritis, chronic rheumatism in the joints, muscular 
rheumatism, lumbago, backache, sciatica in the thighs, 
and neuritis in the arms are all caused by tiny crystals 
of uric acid deposited by the overladen blood into the 
tissues. If you suffer from either of these afflictions 
take a course of Bishop’s Varalettes. They will not 
only clear your blood of uric acid, but all the pain- 
inflicting rheumatic deposits will be dissolved and 
washed out of your system through the kidneys. 

Since their introduction, Bishop’s Varalettes have 
been taken by millions of persons, and the makers 
have no hesitation in asserting that no sufferer from 
any uric acid disorder can take this remedy without 
deriving great and lasting benefit. 

Bishop’s Varalettes have enabled sufferers of both 
sexes to gain complete mastery over rheumatic and 
gouty afflictions, even in old and deep-rooted cases 
where the complaint was “ bred in the bone,” and the 
same remedy must and will rid you of your own 
rheumatism. 

So confident are we of the value of the Varalette 
treatment—based as it is on 30 years of success— 
that we will refund in full the 7s. paid for a 30 days 
course of Bishop’s Varalettes where the treatment 
has been faithfully followed if no relief is obtained. 
Just return to us the wrapper with your statement 
and we will refund the money. ; P 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at »S. 
and 7s. per bottle, or direct post free from Alfred | | 
Bishop, Ltd., 48, Spelman Street, London, E.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 








The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post 
of Assistant in the Library, vacant September, 1928. 

Candidates must have a University degree. Training in Library 
work desirable. _ 

Salary £220, rising to £250. 

Last date for receiving applications, June 20th. 

For further information apply the SECRETARY. 








[JMIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
The University College Committee will shortly appoint two 
Assistants in the Department of Geography, which is under the 
direction of Professor Cc. B. Faweett. 
The initial salary will be £250 to £300, according to qualifications 
xperience. 
© sides may be obtained from: 
O. G. DOUIE, Secretary. 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1.) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


WARDENSHIP OF ELLIS LLWYD JONES HALI, OF 
RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 











The Council is about to appoint a Warden of the above Hall. 
Preference will be given to a University graduate. Salary {170 to 
{200, according to qualifications, with board and residence. Further 


a 


information may be obtained from the Registrar of the University. 





EAGUE OF NATIONS UNION.—Wanted, at once, Organising 
Secretary (woman) to the Oxford Branch, Salary {200, Previous experience 
and knowledge of the League essential. Applications, stating age and 

xperience, with copies of testimonials, must be received by the first post on June r2th ; 
and should be addressed to THE HON. SECRETARY, I,.N.U., Barnett House, Broad 
Street, Oxford. 


EQUIRED IN SEPTEMBER, a Matron for modern nursery 
school with free outlook; ages 3 to 9 years; good technical training, some 


experience handling young children; also sympathy with scientific attitude. 
—BertTRAND and Dora RUSSELL, Telegraph House, Harting. 


LECTURES 
rt Y¥ OF 











Betvese: LONDON. 


A Course of Two Lectures on ‘‘ THE SATIRES OF JOSEPH 
HALL” will be given by MR. EDWARD BENSLY, M.A. (Late 
Professor of Latin in the University of Wales), at KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON (STRAND, W.C. 2), on FRIDAYS, JUNE 15th and 22nd, 
at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof, 
Sir Israel Gollancz, Litt.D., F.B.A. (Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write OsBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W., 1. 
HE BUREAU OF AUTHORS, 153 Windsor House, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, places new MSS, Books, Plays in the right centres.— 

Write, R. D. Batrcock (Harrow and Reading University) for prospectus. 














from 2 gns.— 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn. 


3ooklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


THE YOUNGEST GENERATION. 
GROUP OF CHILDREN, who will be between the ages of 2 and 


34 years in September next, will meet daily in a playroom by Hampstead 
_ Heath. They will be under the supervision of a University woman with 
special training and experience with small children. 
This will give them the companionship of their contemporaries, and their play, 
while remaining “‘ play,” will be constructive and have a definite educational value. 
For full particulars write to :— 
Dr. ROSEMARY PRITCHARD, 79 Platt’s Lane, N.W. 3. 


MALIMANS GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Misiress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expgession, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro - 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a vear. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
> level and is on gravel soil, The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres, 











— SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, BRISTOL. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. ODERY SymeEs, EsqQ., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M, BAKER, B.A, 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time tables. 
Preparation for Universities. School Journeys Abroad, Junior Branch, For 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12,—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE, 





'AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 


five entrance Scholarships, value £40 perannum, Entry forms and all details 
from the HEAD-MASTER, 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years, Good general 

education on natural lines, ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual 
time-tables. Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games, Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron's Court Station), 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School, 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. 
pectus on application. 





Colet 
Recognised by Board 
Handwork and games a special 
Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Pros- 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development, Pupils prepared for the Universities, Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Berta S. HUMPHREY. 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18), Head- 
master: JOSEPIT WICKSTEED, M.A, Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington, Chairman, C. G. Montetiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss E, E, Lawrence,— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 








THEATRES 
COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square (Sloane 5137). 


Bactinnie, 36. LIGHT OPERA IN ENGLISH. 
Mats.: Wed Sat. 2.30. Mozart’s COSI FAN TUTTE 
June |2 to 23, A TRIPLE BILL. 

















ROYALT Bs (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 


Barry Jackson presents “ BIRD IN HAND.” 
A New Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD,. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc, 
Fees, £165 per annum,.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). 

for Men and for Women Students. 





(University of London, 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEBRING 
Fee {22 10s. a year, Residential Halls 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


E. 1).— 








T2 ENSURE the regular delivery of THE New 
» STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


ne Year post free... 0. = see ove S, Od. 
ix Months ere ae ee 
Three Months , 4, ee eee eee ee 78a OO. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 








SINTRSMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 





YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele. : Holborn 6182. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 
— Miss RoBerTs, 5 Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1, 
Museum 7896. 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380, 

















ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 


Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737, 
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possible has been done. A wide range of bodies at various 
prices are offered by the makers. The fabric saloon has two 
very wide doors. The offside door is intended for the driver 
only, and his fauteuil can be set at different distances from the 
dash, though not instantaneously. The nearside door affords 
access to both rear seats, past a tilting front fauteuil. Incredible 
as it may seem, this saloon was driven by (a) a 9 st. girl of 
& ft. 4in. and (b) a 16 st. man of 6 ft. 3 in. without any adjustment 
of the driving seat. Neither made any complaints about the 
reach or comfort ; the giant merely grumbled that his feet were 
so big that they were apt to cover all three pedals simultaneously, 
but this was only his jest—he handled the car quite deftly 
from the outset. The two stern seats would cramp large people 
on a long run, but are quite adequate for average Britons, and 
are not designed for children exclusively. Upholstery and 
silence are alike good. The only criticism which can be passed 
on the control of the car is that the tiny clutch bites rather 
harder than most ; but its urgency is not so great that a smooth 
start is either difficult or impossible ; a driver accustomed to a 
larger and gentler clutch will probably muff his first start of the 
Triumph, but will control it easily as soon as he realises that 
delicacy is essential. Altogether, the car is extremely attractive, 
and in it the Austin Seven will meet a foeman fully worthy of 
its steel. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE was some anxiety as to how markets would shape 
after the holiday, but while nothing sensational occurred, 
and while orders in brokers’ post-bags were not par- 

ticularly numerous on Tuesday, prices were well maintained. 
New York is perhaps the most important factor, and although 
prices are lower than they were two or three weeks ago, that 
centre thus far definitely refuses to stump. A Canadian broker 
who has just visited New York writes me that brokers’ offices 
there suggest scenes out of bedlam. Brokers have no time to 
talk to anyone, telephones are going incessantly, and everyone 
is yelling and rushing about. He says that the old people shake 
their heads and say something is going to happen which will 
take the money away from the people who have been making it, 
but the younger and aggressive firms state that they see no 
reason for any reaction, as business is good, their customers’ 
accounts are all in good shape, and there seems to be plenty of 
money about. Trade is not as good as it might be, but they can 
see nothing in the business world to warrant a severe fall. Never- 
theless, it is felt that should anything unusual come out of the 
blue sky the market would topple over. On the other hand, 
brokers have many orders to buy stocks when they fall to a 
certain figure, although whether these would apply in the event 
of some unforeseen happening remains to be seen. 
* * * 


My friend states that investment trusts are playing a very 
important part now in the American investment markets, and 
that the insurance companies as well seem to be buying heavily. 
Altogether a perplexing situation for people who want to know 
what to do in the American markets! On balance, I incline to 
think that a further fall in common stocks is only a question of 
time. Booms do not usually collapse fully overnight; prices 
descend in a series of stages, and it is only the younger people 
who think that the last boom is going to be different from its 
predecessors. The trouble is, of course, that there is no means 
of deciding exactly when prices have reached their highest. 
My Canadian friend states that in the Dominion money is 
becoming tighter, and that the banks are putting pressure upon 
their borrowers. He believes, however, that the Canadian 
position is sounder than that in the United States, because 
Canada has only just come out of a severe depression, whereas 
the United States has had a lengthy market boom. He adds 
that while a severe jolt in New York would affect prices in 
Montreal and Toronto, Canadian investors hold their stocks in 
a crisis, and unless they are absolutely forced to sell just sit on 
them and wait until the storm is over. I gather from the same 
eorrespondent that Canadian Pacific Railroad shares should 
now be worth buying. The trade of Canada is exceeding all 
previous records, and there is a belief that the C.P.R. will 
separate its numerous land and mining interests from the purely 
railroad portion of the business, which would probably mean a 
handsome bonus. At their present price of about $213 per 
share C.P.R. yield only a fraction over 4} per cent. (dividends 


payable quarterly), but as a semi-speculative purchase they 
now look attractive. 


ee, 


A month ago I quoted the remark of a gentleman prominently 
connected with the production side of the rubber industry thg 
Mr. Baldwin was only just in time to cripple the industry, fo, 
he said, the tightening-up of the restriction scheme was then 
beginning to have its effects. This bitter comment would appeg 
to have been justified, for week after week there is reported , 
heavy fall in London stocks. Last week deliveries exceedej 
landings by no less than 4,077 tons, which is far and away th 
largest movement recorded for some years. Stocks in Londo, 
are now 44,628 tons as against 67,054 tons this time a year ago, 
These satisfactory figures have brought about a slight increay 
in the price of rubber, which is now 93d. per Ib. which, however 
compares sadly with the price a year ago of Is. 73d. From the 
fact, however, that it is possible to buy rubber to be delivers 
during the whole of 1929 at the same price as spot rubber, it 
does not look as though the market anticipated much of a rise, 
The fact that after November Ist restriction ceases hangs like 
cloud over the market, and it is at the present moment quit, 
impossible to say whether or not this pessimistic view is fully 
justified. A sharp decline in exports from the Dutch Eas 
Indies is, however, encouraging ; but at 9d. per Ib. few com. 
panies can work at a profit. 

* + 

Some cheap purchases are to be found among recent issues, 
although most of them were reported to be oversubscribed, 
Hungarian Trans-Danubian Electrical 64 per cent. “B” 
Debenture, which was issued at 93, can be bought at } discount, 
and is, in my opinion, an exceptionally attractive permanent 
investment, as the contract with the Hungarian State Railways 
makes it better even than an ordinary Hungarian Government 
loan. The stock is at present 30 per cent. paid, another 30 per 
cent. being payable on June 8th, and 33 per cent. on July Lith, 
The public refuses to become enthusiastic over theatre invest- 
ments, and the recently issued General Theatre Corporation 
6} per cent. Debenture stock can be bought at 2} discount, which 
makes the price equivalent to 92}, while the same company’s 
74 per cent. Preference shares can be bought at 2s. 9d. discount, 
which is equivalent to 17s. 3d. for the £1 share. These shares 
are at present 10s. paid, the final 10s. being payable June Ist. 
This is the company which has come under the management of 
the Gaumont-British group, and although there may be an 
element of speculation in the Preference shares I consider both 
these and the Debenture stock to be undervalued. The Piccadilly 
Theatre 64 per cent. Debenture can be bought at 4 discount, 
which makes the price equivalent to 91, and should be safe 
enough, as London theatres are not empty for long. Another 
recently issued debenture standing at a discount is the 6} per 
cent. Debenture of Grosvenor House (Park Lane), which can be 
bought at about } per cent. discount off its issue price of 97}. 
This Debenture is £35 paid, another £25 being payable on 
June 30th, and the remaining £37 10s. on November 30th, and 











should also be safe enough. A. Emit Davies. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£12,000,000. £36,000,000. 
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ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
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EVERY CLASS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 
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Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Director and General Manager: 
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:| Tokyo Electric Light Company, 
| ‘ LIMITED 
he (TOKYO DENTO KABUSHIKI KAISHA.) 
On 
“ To the Holders of the 6 per cent. Sterling Bonds of 31st May, 1928. 
‘ TOKYO ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
e In continuation of the notice published in the London Press on the 14th April, 1928, the 
se, Company has determined to create an Issue of 6 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds, particulars 
. whereof will be found in the Advance Proof Particulars marked “ A,” dated 31st May, 1928, 
ly t | which can now be obtained at the Offices of Lazard Brothers & Co., Ltd., 11 Old Broad Street, 
ast E.C. 2, and The Whitehall Trust, Ltd., 10 Old Broad Street, E.C. 2. 
’ A public issue of the 6 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds (Sterling Series) will be made by 
Lazard Brothers & Co., Limited, and The Whitehall Trust, Limited, on or about 7th June, 1928. 
es, 
~ Holders of the existing 6 per cent. Sterling Bonds of the Company are offered 
mnt, the right to Exchange their existing 6 per cent. Bonds 
“ for Bonds of the New Issue, 
_ subject to the following conditions :— 
th Any holder desiring to exchange his existing Bonds for Bonds of the new Issue must fill 
est. in and sign an application for exchange (the forms for which can be obtained at the offices above- 
n mentioned) and lodge the same at the Offices of Lazard Brothers & Co., Limited, or The White- 
y's hall Trust, Limited, with his existing Bonds with the Coupons due December 15th, 1928, and 
unt, all subsequent Coupons attached on or before the closing of the Subscription List for the new 
- Issue. He will receive in exchange a ticket which, after allotment of the new Bonds has been 
tof made on the said Issue, will be exchangeable for 
o | (a) Fully paid Scrip Certificates for a like nominal amount of the new Bonds. 
“ (b) A cash payment at the rate of £10 15s. Od. per £100 of existing 6 per cent. Bonds 
safe exchanged. 
= The Scrip Certificates will entitle the Bearer in due course to receive fully paid Bonds. To 
n be the Scrip Certificates will be attached a Coupon payable on the 15th December, 1928, for 
7 £2 5s. Od. per £100 of Bonds. 
- | Before the existing Bonds are lodged for exchange, the Coupon due 15th 
— || June, 1928, must be detached. It must be presented by the Holder for encashment 
| in the ordinary course. 
| Those Holders of existing Bonds who do not wish to exchange their Bonds can obtain 
| repayment of the same in cash at par at the Offices of Lazard Brothers & Co., Ltd., provided 
that they lodge their existing Bonds (ex the Coupon due 15th June, 1928, but cum ail subsequent 
Coupons) on or before 15th June, 1928. Payment will be made five clear business days after 
deposit of the Bonds. 
For TOKYO ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
KENGO MORI, 
Financial Adviser. 
Copies of the Forms for the purpose of Exchange can be obtained from 
Lazard Brothers & Co., Ltd., 
11, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2, 
and 
The Whitehall Trust, Ltd., 
10, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 
A Brokerage of 5s. Od. per £100 Bond will be paid to Bankers or other Approved Agents 
in respect of Bonds lodged for conversion on forms bearing their stamp. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 





ANTICIPATED PROFITS CONSIDERABLY EXCEEDED. 





The First Annual General Meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, was held at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday, May 31st, 1928, 
the Right Honourable Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., LL.D., M.P., Chairman 
of the company, presiding. The Secretary (Mr. J. H. Wadsworth) 
read the notice convening the meeting and the resolution seeking 
sanction for the increase of capital of the company. The Treasurer 
(Dr. W. H. Coates) read the Auditors’ Report. The Report and 
Accounts were taken as read. 

Sir Alfred Mond said that the results of the first year’s working 
exceeded the anticipation held out in the circular which was sent to 
shareholders of the merging companies, on the creation of the merger, 
by over half a million pounds. The profits shown in the balance 
sheet were £4} million, but in accordance with the old established 
practice of the merger companies, not only were their works main- 
tained in a complete state of ordinary efficient repair, but amounts 
were charged to special maintenance or large repairs which were 
used to keep the works up-to-date and in a state of the highest 
efficiency. In addition to this the company had provided funds 
for obsolescence and depreciation accounts amounting to a very 
considerable sum, which were accumulated to enable the companies 
at any time to replace processes or plants which might become out 
of date, by the introduction of new and unforeseen developments. 
He had always attached a great importance to this provision. If 
all industries had done so, the heavy industries of this country would 
not to-day present the terrible picture which they did. The amount 
spent by I.C.1. for this purpose during the last financial year amounted 
to a very substantial sum. The company had also disposed during 
the year of a part of the investments held by subsidiary companies 
to provide the sums required to finance the extensive programme 
of reconstruction to which they were committed—amounting to a 
sum of £5 million. The sale of these investments showed the satis- 
factory balance of realised appreciation of over £1 million above the 
merger values. For technical accountancy reasons, this amount 
had been placed to reserve in the accounts of the subsidiary com- 
panies, but for practical purposes it was part of the reserve fund 
of I.C.I. Taking these figures together, and including for this purpose 
the realised appreciation on the sale of shares, the gross profits of 
the company from these sources amounted to £54 million, of which 
£4} million figured in the balance sheet, and £3,900,000 were being 
distributed. This was without taking into consideration the large 
amounts allocated to special repairs and obsolescence. : 


New AcovulisiTiIons. 


Apart from the acquisition of more than 99 per cent. of the Ordinary 
and Preference capital of Brunner Mond, Nobel Industries, United 
Alkali, and British Dyestuffs, the company had acquired during 1927 
practical ownership of Cassel Cyanide, Union Acid, Caseborne & Come 
pany, Oliver Wilkins & Company, besides minor holdings in other com. 
panies. Since the close of the financial year a metal merger had also 
been completed. He thought the shareholders would agree that whilst 
following the traditions of conservative finance on the part of the 
merger companies, a policy which the Board intended rigidly to con- 
tinue to follow, the total profits (8 per cent. for the year to Ordinary and 
1}? per cent. to the Deferred), while generous, were not excessive. 
While the profits were very satisfactory for the first year’s working, 
it would be realised that it was impossible in the first year to reap all 
the benefits of the merger by centralisation, unification, collective 
manufacture and economic distribution. In the Balance Sheet the 
General Reserve amounted to £700,000, consisting of £291,000 trans- 
ferred from share premium account and £409,000 from Profit and Loss 
Account, with capital appreciation from the sale of investments, this 
meant a reserve of over £1,700,000. 

During the year great progress had been made in the development 
of organisation. I.C.I. now had complete controlling interest in forty 
manufacturing and trading concerns and a large measure of control 


over more than thirty other companies. The organisation which had 
been effected was on a scale rarely attempted on this side of the water 
but the company had the benefit of the experience and ability of Sir 
Harry McGowan in this direction. But the result achieved would not 
have been possible without the loyal co-operation of all the members 
of the Board and of the staff and workers of all grades throughout all 
the subsidiary companies throughout the world. 

Sir Harry McGowan would deal in detail with the commercial results 
and development, and the acquisition of new companies, particularly 
in the Metal group, but inasmuch as he was going to deal with the 
Fertiliser section of the business, he must mention the acquisition of 
Casebourne and Company, which manufactured Cement amongst 
other products. This acquisition was necessary to the future pros. 
perity of their Synthetic Ammonia plant at Billingham, where large 
quantities of materials which Casebourne could readily absorb were 
produced as by-products. Working with the Synthetic Ammonia 
plant, the acquisition of this company would be of great value as new 
processes for the manufacture of cement and sulphuric acid had already 
been worked out. 

THE ComMPANY AND ITs WORKERS. 

He had always attached the greatest importance to the relations 
of the company, which now employed over 40,000 men and women, 
with their workers. They had inherited a happy tradition of an 
industry which for generations had escaped, by the wise and considered 
conduct of those responsible for its affairs, the evils of labour disputes 
and conflicts. ‘The companies forming the merger always had the best 
of relations with trade union representatives in the many branches 
of industry which they covered. They had always found such relations 
useful, and had every intention of continuing them. The maintenance 
of a personal contact with those directly employed could not be under- 
estimated, and it had always been of the most cordial and friendly 
character. It was their desire they should, as they had always, 
give the lead in taking steps for the amelioration of hours, conditions 
and benefits, as an example to the other industries of the country. A 
new Labour policy had already been announced, including the creation 
of a Central Labour Department, a complete system of Works Councils, 
culminating in a Central Works Council (over which he, as chairman, 
would preside), a foremen’s Pensions scheme, inauguration of a stafi 
grade, of holidays with pay and a system of long service awards for 
those who had completed more than twenty-five years’ service, and 
of whom there were already qualified over 4,500 for presentation. 

He felt sure that it was the desire of the shareholders that the 
workers should also become shareholders, and a new scheme had been 
established on advantageous and easy conditions, under which in less 
than four months this year 5,279 employees had acquired 341,434 
ordinary shares. This was in addition to shares acquired by the 
employees of Brunner, Mond and Nobels before the inauguration of 
the general scheme. At the present time workers held over 653,000 
ordinary shares. Business was not carried on by machinery, but by 
human beings, and it was too seldom realised that the main asset of any 
company (which never figured in a balance-sheet) was the goodwill 
and co-operation of all the workers within the industry. 


RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


Dealing with the relations of the company with foreign interests, 
Sir Alfred said that the principal constituent companies had always 
worked in relations of complete harmony with several important 
foreign companies, and always to mutual advantage, notably with 
Solvays, Allied Chemicals and Du Ponts. Statements had been made 
which had no basis in fact or possibility about discussions with the 
German chemical industry (I.G.). With foreign concerns, interes 
must touch at many points, and it was only natural that all should 
desire to reach understandings on such matters as exchange of technical 
information and the prevention of uneconomic production. He 
would declare quite categorically that I.C.I. would never make any 
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kind of agreement or arrangement with any company which prejudiced 
the national or imperial interests and requirements of Britain and the 
Empire. 1.C.I. regarded itself as the guardian of national and imperial 
safety. 

Tue ALKALI AND FERTILISER INDUSTRIES. 

He was glad to state in the Alkali trade the whole plant was working 
fall time and more. The development of the artificial silk industry 
had greatly increased the demand for heavy chémicals. The home 
trade was very good, and the export trade was very satisfactory. 
They were remodelling works, even the most efficient, in order to 
decrease costs and improve production, on a scale which would have 
been considered impossible a few years ago, but there was no finality 
in industry. 

He desired to emphasise the great importance of the Fertiliser 
industry. It was no exaggeration to say but for the production of 
Synthetic Fertilisers, the world would to-day be suffering from a 
famine. Great progress had been made during the year 1927 at the 
Synthetic Ammonia works at Billingham. The make of nitrogenous 
fertilisers for 1928 would be four times what it was in 1927 and 
eight times what it was in 1924. No. 3 Unit was now practically 
on full make, and this unit was a triumph for British technicians, 
chemists, engineers and engineering firms. They were ahead in 
production and had nothing to fear in competition from any quarter. 
The return on the expenditure at Billingham was very handsome, 
and the future expenditure contemplated there would yield an equally 
good return. The research and investigations carried out by the 
Nitrogen organisation was of the utmost importance to British and 
Imperial agriculture. They had heard a good deal of nitrate of 
soda, but nitrate of soda was only 23 per cent. of the world’s nitrogen 
production. At Billingham, besides the great increase in nitrate 
production, they were producing other ammonia products. A 
Methanol plant would shortly be in operation and a whole range of 
other synthetic processes of the utmost importance to the country. 


Om FROM COAL AND RESEARCH. 


The Company had not neglected to study the production of oil 
from coal, which was of the greatest commercial and national import- 
ance. He was satisfied that a technical solution had already been 
found, and the commercial aspect had been very favourably altered 
by the imposition of 4d. per gallon tax on petrol. They were pro- 
ceeding, both here and in the Dominions, with investigation imto 
all aspects of the problem, for they regarded the provision of a supply 
of fuel oil, independent of the present source of national oil, a national 
necessity. 

A great deal of the success of I.C.I. was attributable to the con- 
tmuous application of research to their manufacturing problems. 
This was being very much increased in intensity in all directions. A 
closer rapprochement had been effected between the academic and 
industrial world by the formation of a Research Council containing 
some of the best-known scientists in the country, for the purpose of 
investigating new ideas to assist those branches of science likely to be 
of industrial use. 


IssuE OF NEW CaPiTAL. 

In view of the capital programme which the company desired to 
carry out, it was proposed to issue the following amount of nominal 
capital :—3,363,855 ordinary shares of £1 each, 2,242,570 Deferred 
shares of 10s. each. It was proposed to issue these ordinary and 
deferred shares to holders of ordinary shares in the following propor- 
ti :—For each 30 ordinary shares, 3 new ordinary shares and 2 
new deferred shares, and so on in proportion for any larger or smaller 
number than 30 existing shares. The price at which it was proposed 
to offer these shares was :—Ordinary 33s. each (or a premium of 13s. 
per share), Deferred 10s. per share (or at par). This would produce for 
the Ordinary shares £5,550,360, and for the Deferred shares £1,121,285 
— total of £6,671,645. This meant reserve fund appreciation of over 
£2,000,000. He was assured that from the results of this financial 
year, so far as ascertained, the new capital issue would not affect the 
mamtenance of the present dividend. The issue would be under- 
wntten by the Finance Company of Great Britain and America, 
limited, which had been formed with a nominal capital of £2,040,000 
held in equal proportions by I.C.I. and Chase Securities Corporation 
of New York. This was a unique alliance and the first great Anglo- 
American Company formed to develop and finance the industries of 
Britain and the Empire in particular, and the world in general. A 
very reasonable profit would accrue from the investment in this 
Corporation. 

INCREASE OF AUTHORISED CAPITAL. 

This issue would exhaust the unissued capital of the company, 

and in view of the long period programme of development which the 
had in mind, it was necessary to ask sanction to increase the 
authorised capital by £10 million. This was a very moderate amount, 
= but 15 per cent. of the present capital of the company. He hoped 
aa be connected with any company whose capital account was 
- In future the growth of bigger and more productive enterprises 


by I.C.I., in addition to the necessity for expansion of its legitimate 
activities to meet the requirements of its customers, many millions 
of pounds would from time to time be required on a large capital 
expenditure programme. The investment of such capital would 
not be undertaken unless it was strictly assured and it was obvious 
that increases of capital swelling the prcfits cf the company must 
ultimately result to the benefit of existing shareholders. It was not 
intended to make a further public issue before the end of the present 
financial year. 

He felt that the shareholders had every reason to congratulate 
themselves upon the results of the first year’s working. While paying 
tribute to the loyal support of colleagues he could not forget the loyal 
support of the shareholders who now numbered nearly 100,000. He 
was fully confident that with their assistance they could steer the ship 
of commerce acrcss the troubled ocean of the world of industry with 
security and safety. The future security and prosperity of the com- 
pany would be greater than it had ever been. 


Survey oF ACTIVITIES. 


Sir Harry McGowan then gave a general survey of the company’s 
more important commercial activities and interests throughout the 
world. The metal side of the business was an important one. Hitherto 
progress in the non-ferrous metal branch had been handicapped by 
inability to handle composite orders for hot rolled as well as cold rolled 
metals. The company’s position had been greatly strengthened by 
the recent acquisition of Elliott’s Metal Company and British Copper 
Manufacturers on account of which I.C.1. were in a position to promote 
concentration of manufacture and unification of control to meet for- 
eign competition and secure a fair share of the world’s requirements of 
non-ferrous metals, tubes, ete. 

Substantial progress, both technically and commercially, had been 
made in dyestuffs—a matter of great national and particular interest. 
If the consumer, who had given help in the past, wanted the home 
product maintained, he ought to be willing to give some preference 
as an incentive to the maintenance of that output. With the help 
of I.C.I. there was every prospect of every improvement, provided 
the demand for the products would be sufficient to fill the factories 
to the best economic capacity. 


IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Turning to a resume of the company’s interests in Imperial and 
foreign markets, the prospects in Canada, whence he had recently 
returned, were excellent. As the Canadian company supplied 
practically all the explosives requirements of the Dominion, the 
increase in mining necessarily meant increased demand. The 
company, which was most efficiently administered and had a far- 
flung organisation covering the whole of the Dominion, was also a 
very successful producer of ammunition, paints and varnishes, 
artificial leather, celluloid, etc., etc. In Australia and New Zealand 
a very large business was being done in the various commodities of 
1.C.I., and great developments were foreseen in the not far distant 
future. It seemed probable that im due time the company would 
proceed with the installation of large chemical factories, particularly 
for the supply of fertilisers. The Australian Government was 
naturally very much interested in oil supplies. The company had 
recently decided to instal an experimental plant there to demonstrate 
the practicability of extracting oil in various forms from lignite coal. 
The confidence which had been expressed in African Explosives and 
Industries, Ltd., had been amply justified, as there had been steady 
and continuous progress on both the explosives and fertiliser side 
of the business. India was full of possibilities for fertilisers, and no 
effort was being spared in improving the position in that developing 
market. 

I.C.I. was interested in various branches of U.S.A. industry through 
investments between the Du Pont, Allied Chemical and General Motors 
Companies. General Motors to-day earn more profit than any other 
individual company in the world, and its success was a striking 
example of what could be accomplished by highly efficient organisa- 
tion. In South America the consolidation of the selling arrange- 
ments effected during the last twelve months would make for increased 
efficiency and a more effective hold on the company’s trade in that 
growing continent. On the continent of Europe the various invest- 
ments continued to progress satisfactorily, and the company could 
confidently look forward to the advancement and extension of its 
interests there as in China and Japan. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

The resolution and accounts were passed. The resolution sanction- 
ing the increase of the capital of the company to £75,000,000 by the 
creation of 20,000,000 new shares of 10s. each was carried, and the 
meeting concluded with the usual vote of thanks to the stafi (proposed 
by Sir Josiah Stamp) and to the Chairman. 

“The resignation of Sir Josiah Stamp (on his appointment as a 
Director of the Bank of England) and Lord Weir’s appointment to 
the Board were announced. 
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DESMOND MacCARTHY 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


LIFE AND LETTERS will be different from any literary magazine 
now in existence. It will not be a magazine about books alone. 
It will discuss life and character, history and human nature. 
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REESE SESES 


NUMBER ONE INCLUDES: 
THOMAS HARDY 


writes about what is really the most important faculty in a novelist and compares that with the gifts which might ( 
be thought essential but are not. This article, written in 1891, tells us more about what Hardy held to be the ) 
secret of his craft than anything else he has written. 


MAX BEERBOHM 


Early reminiscences which recall the Yellow Book period when he had scored his first small mark by writing 
about George IV. and in defence of cosmetics, Andrew Lang’s chilling commendation—and a party at Edmund 
Gosse’s, an invitation to which Max felt was his first authentic whiff of success. 


CLIVE BELL 


writes some lively and witty pages on what civilisation is not. In which he takes the signs of civilisation usually 
accepted as proofs of civilisation and shows that these are more developed in savage tribes than among us. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


writes an article upon the old, ever-interesting topic of Hamlet from an entirely new, yet profound point of 


view. Itis the Latin view of Hamlet, and supplements much criticism with which the literary world is familiar. 
There is a short brilliant poem by 


ARNOLD WARD 


(son of Mrs. Humphry Ward and the man who has the reputation of being one of the very best bridge players 
in England) in the style of Pope. 


DESMOND MAcCARTHY 


effectively puts Emil Ludwig on his proper shelf as a biographer whose reputation, though in part deserved, 
is out of all proportion to his real merit. 


MANY PAGES OF BOOK REVIEWS in which the newest and most interesting books are noticed 
in direct and lively fashion. 


AN IBSEN BIBLIOGRAPHY, forming a reliable guide to those who wish to read about the great 
Norwegian dramatist. 
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or from the Publisher, 
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10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C 2. 
Postal Subscription Rate: Fourteen Shillings (or $3.50) per Annum to any address. 
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